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THE DANDELIONS. 


BY MARY H. LEONAND. 

The flush of the springtime, with little warning, 

Came forth this morning ; 
When, after a refreshing shower, the first 
Enlivening ray of the sunshine burst 

On a yellowing bed of dandelions, 

Gay dandelions, 
A carpet of opening dandelions. 


The maples are sprinkling a rosy redness 
O’er the brown deadness, 
And the ash trees are swelling their buds so black; 
But from their dull promise, the eye wanders back 
To the golden sheen of the dandelions, 
Brave dandelions, 
The smiling and jovial dandelions. 


In the early pasture the cattle are browsing, 
Since winter housing ; 
And two little urchins, with baskets so big, 
Have come to the bank with intention to dig 
The pungent leaves of the dandelions, 
Fresh dandelions, 
The savory green of the dandelions. 


The dandelions,— you can see them growing 
Far in the mowing, 
And the children, in open-air freedom, now 
With starry chaplets enwreathe the brow, 
Linked of hollow stems of the dandelions, 
Crisp dandelions, 
The downy and curling dandelions. 


Now the fitful footsteps, tired of roaming, 
Are homeward coming, 
“« To see if my mother wants me,” they say, 
As they blow with their might in childish play 
The winged seeds of the dandelions, 
Ripe dandelions, 
The feathery crests of the dandelions. 


Dear dandelions, your shining faces 
Have wondrous graces ; 
For, of all the manifold glories of spring, 
Not one doth more of its rapture bring 
Than the golden disks of the dandelions, 
Bright dandelions, 
The blithesome and beauteous dandelions. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


M. L. Hotsroox, M.D.: In Germany, if a boy is 
caught smoking in the street, he is locked up by the 
police. 


Proressor Jastrow, State University of Wiscon- 
sin: Children who become blind before six grow blind- 
minded, while those who become blind after that 
remain eye-minded for life. 


J. B. Kworprirr, Des Moines, Ia.: Remember 
that in cultivating a love for trees, flowers, and 
birds, you are at the same time increasing your de- 
sires for all things refining and elevating. 


Mrs. A. J. Peavey, State Superintendent of Colo- 
rudo: The state, for its own security and freedom, 
should insist upon it that its teachers be imbued 
with the democratic spirit, filled with the love of 
truth, and so be able to inspire the pupils with the 
same spirit and the same love. 


Proressor Exmer E. Brown, University of Cali- 
fornia: As regards the child-study to be carried on 
by the teaching force in general, it seems to me the 
chief result is a more sympathetic relation between 
teacher and pupil, and a more minute and thorough 
understanding by teachers of the character of each 
child with whom they have to do. 


THE TRUE AIM OF EDUCATION. 


BY HENRY M. KING. 


Knowledge is wealth as well as power. It gives 
richness and affluence to life. It is indestructible 
capital, a possession that canuot be wasted or lost, 
the only possession that becomes an inseparable part 
of a man’s self, and of which death cannot rob him. 
It is spiritual in its nature and spiritual in its origin. 
All knowledge rightly apprehended centres in God. 
History is but the record of God’s dealings with the 
human race. Literature is only the expression of 
thought and life, as it is lived in harmony with God, 
or apart from him. Philosophy is “the knowledge 
of phenomena, as explained by, and resolved into, 
causes and reasons, powers and laws,” all of which 
are traceable to the great first causes: Science is the 
systematic and orderly arrangement of knowledge 
and principles in the realms of matter, and force, and 
mind, which disclose the result of God’s operations, 
or the methods of his activity. The true scientist, 
as Bacon beautifully said, is simply thinking God’s 
thoughts after him. The whole universe had its 
existence in the divine mind before it was projected 
in visible form and shape, as the cathedral exists in 
the mind of the architect before the first stone is 
laid. “Every house is builded by some man; but he 
that built all things is God.” Every flower, every 
crystal, every planet, its composition and its orbit, 
is but the expression of preéxistent thought. Every 
object in nature is an intellectual as well as a mate- 
rial phenomenon. God is the source of all wisdom. 

Knowledge and wisdom ought to be one and the 
same thing, and would be, were it not for the per- 
versity of human hearts. Knowledge has come to 
mean the accumulation of facts, and wisdom the 
right use of them. It was Cowper who said : — 


‘* Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oftimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own; 
Knowledge a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere material with which wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 

He who finds knowledge, ’then, finds facts about 
God. He who finds wisdom, finds God, who, accord- 
ing to the scriptures, is the personal wisdom. The 
wise man said, “ The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” The Bible separates men into two 
classes, called not simply the righteous and the 
wicked, or the forgiven and the impenitent, but wise 
men and fools, according as they have, or have not, 
made a right use of the knowledge and the powers 
which God has given them. The fool, according to 
this destinction, is not the mentally weak man, but 
the mentally wrong man, to whom knowledge has 
come, and has not been converted into wisdom, whose 
accumulating facts have never become divine and 
regenerating truth. In the broadest and truest sense, 
Christ, who was the manifestation of God’s wisdom, 
as well as power and love, could say, “I am the truth.” 

A comprehensive definition of education is this: 
the development, the expansion of the intellectual 
and moral powers of man by the aid of knowledge 
and reflection. A recent writer speaks of the change 
which has taken place in the conception of the nature 
and aims of true education. The old encyclopedic 
idea which made it the mere amassing of knowledge, 
the accumulation of facts, has been set aside and out- 
grown as inadequate, and the best educators are 
agreed that education means discipline, growth, intel- 
lectual and moral power. The writer referred to 
defines the aim of education as four-fold: First, char- 
acter; secondly, culture; that is, refinement, a love 
for the beautiful in art, nature, literature, and con- 
duct ; thirdly, critical power; and fourthly, ability 


to work by rule, “to bring things to pass,” as Presi- 
dent Martin B. Anderson used to say ; that is, useful- 
ness, the power to accomplish results. It will be 
noticed that this definition puts character first, and 
makes education the cultivation of all the powers, 
moral as well as intellectual, refinement of soul, an 
increased relish (in Edmund Burke’s phrase) for 
“the true, the beautiful, and the good,” self-control, 
self-mastery for worthy ends, the concentration of 
life and its forces for the attainment of noble objects 
and lofty ideals. “ All reflecting persons,” it is said, 
“are coming to feel that unless schooling makes 
pupils morally better, purer and sweeter, kinder and 
stronger in outward conduct, it isunworthy the name.” 

This makes the aim of education almost synony- 
mous with that of religion. It is an acknowledg- 
ment that the highest education will be, must be, 
Christian in its spirit, and conducted on Christian 
principles. It is in harmony with the oft-quoted re- 
mark of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, that it was not nec- 
essary that Rugby should have 300 pupils, it was not 
necessary that it should have fifty pupils, but it was 
necessary that its pupils should become Christian 
gentlemen. And it brings before us the important 
truth that education for man, to attain to any degree 
of completeness, must cover the whole being, and 
must recognize the moral and Christian element,— in 
other words, the place and power of religion. The 
world and life are the great university. Men are at 
school from the cradle to the grave. God is the 
great teacher of the race. Christ is his visible rep- 
resentative ; as Nicodemus said, “the teacher sent 
from God.” The Bible, nature, man, human history, 
divine providence, and personal experience, these are 
the text-books from which men are to learn the les- 
sons of essential wisdom; and the end of it all is 
character, true manhood and womanhood, the highest 
perfection of being and of life. 

It was a profound utterance of Mr. Emerson that 
“the foundation of culture is the moral sentiment.” 
With education in its broad and accurate meaning, 
Christianity is vitally connected, and has everything 
to do. It is at once its inspiration, its guide, and its 
perfection, its author and finisher, its alpha and 
omega. In its comprehensive purpose, in its positive 
influence, and in its sublime ideal, Christianity is the 
highest educational force in the world. 


NOTES ON THE “SYMPOSIUM” ON THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER. 


BY PRINCIPAL J. K. ELLWOOD, M.A., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Journat of December 5 devoted considerable 
of its space to a “symposium on a great book,” the 
“Psychology of Number.” Most of the views ex- 
pressed are decidedly favorable. The reputation of 
the writers induces the belief that a majority of the 
adverse criticisms are due to a too hasty and incom- 
plete examination of the subject matter. Indeed, 
more than one writer frankly confesses this “sin of 
omission.” It is the purpose of these notes, not to 
“review ” the book, but to consider briefly some of 
the unfavorable criticisms and comments. 

What is number? Upon this rock the writers split. 
Dr. Prince says that no one would for a moment con- 
tend that “objects are number ”’; yet in the very next 
column Dr. Mowry comes within one of it, when he 
quotes with approbation, the definitions of Webster 
and the Century dictionary, and intimates that num- 
ber is a “fact apprehended by the senses.” The dic- 
tionaries quoted define number as “ quantity, regarded 
as made up of separate things.” A bushel of eggs is 
a quantity, whether regarded as one thing or as “ made 
up of separate things ” (objects). Hence a bushel of 
eggs is a number ! 

The expression, “ psychological origin” of number, 
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must indeed be puzzling to any ong who regards num- 
ber as “quantity ” or as a mere multiplicity of things. 
Number is a conceived relation between things. This 
relation (ratio) does not exist for me until I discover 
it by repeated acts of mental construction — until I 
conceive it. This is the “origin” of number so far as 
each individual is concerned. “Did not number 
always exist?” Did sownd exist before there was an 
ear to receive vibrations ? By the “psychology of 
number” is meant an orderly account of how the 
mind works in growing into the idea of number — in 
reaching consciousness of ratio, or number. 

Any number has two aspects: the multiplicity 
(anzahl) and the unity (einheit). The common view 
that number is an aggregation of units (rather, wnities) 
regards only the multiplicity. One holding this half- 
view naturally considers “ten apples ” or “ half a 
pie” an accurate mathematical expression ; he does 
not have the measuring idea at all. When we say a 
piece of carpet is ten yards long, we have an accurate 
measurement; when we say it is ten steps long, the 
measurement is comparatively inaccurate. In each 
case the “how many” is the same, but the “how 
much” in the latter is vague, even if we assume the 
steps to be of equal length. When we say “ three 
pies,” we may have in mind three ezuval pies, three 
unequal ones, or two of one size and one larger or 
smaller, Excellent material for accurate valuation, 
surely! Let us assume them unequal, as they usually 
are, and suppose, for illustration, that the largest is 
equal to four of the smallest or two of the other. 
Represent the entire quantity by (, the pies by (4), 
(2), and (1), respectively. If multiplicity alone is 
sufficient to give accurate mathematical ideas, we have 
the following proportions : — 

@: (4)... @). 

Sr &. 

By hypothesis, the value of ( in (a) is four times 
its value in (c), and twice that in (b). But @ is con- 
stant, .-. () = 12 (1) =3 (1); and hence, 9 (1) = (0). 
In fact, the three ratios are unequal, the proportions 
untrue, and multiplicity alone is not sufficient. In 
exact measurement the ratios are equal because the 
parts that make up the quantity are equal. When 
the parts are apples, pies, etc., they cannot be re- 
garded as equal; for in a promiscuous collection of 
such objects there is no equality in size or actual 
value. Dr. Harris says, “ Each and every number is 
an implied ratio” —a ratio between the how much 
of the whole and the hew much of the unit of measure. 
In exact measurement, which is essential to accurate 
mathematical ideas, this ratio is the same as that be- 
tween the how many of the whole and the how many 
of the measuring unit; but in ineract measurement, 
these ratios may or may not be equal. They are not 
unless the several parts (apples, steps, or whatever) 
are assumed to be equal in every essential respect. 

“Ten bags of wheat” is vague —may be ten, 
twenty, or thirty bushels; but ten bags of two bushels 
each is clear enough. Some Eastern members of the 
N. E. A. were somewhat surprised to see eggs sold by 
the pound at Denver last summer. The “ dozen,” 
composed of like (in some one respect, depending on 
the basis of abstraction), but unequal minor units, is 
not a sufficiently, accurate measure for Denver busi- 
ness men; in the East, however, it seems to be re- 
garded as the acme of mathematical accuracy. “Ten 
apples ” means “ten apples” in the multiplicity as- 
pect alone. Think of a LaPlace or a Newton express- 
ing such profundity as the following: “Here are 
ten apples,” —this asserts several things, — they are 
apples (not pears); they are here (not there); they 
are (not-were) fen of them. Their size, weight, or 
quality has nothing whatever to do with the absolute 
magnitude, or value. It is a sheer impossibility. 

Dr. White fortunately calls his article a “ record of 
first impressions.” It seems difficult to believe that 
sober second thought will not cause a desire to revise 
the record. 

In the first chapter the authors do not “ philoso- 
phize ” ; on the contrary, they deal with psyehological 
facts, — facts of the law of mind-growth, facts which 
are accepted by every modern psychologist of any 


repute. In succeeding chapters they show that the 
idea of number is not the result of “the mere use of 
the senses,” which is necessary in view of the fact — 
of which Dr. White seems unaware — that very many 
teachers assume that number és got from the use of 
the senses. They (the reviewers), as well as many 
teachers, make arithmetic a thing of quality, not of 
quantity. How can any educator, especially an author 
of psychological and pedagogical works, find “ slow 
reading” in a chapter which shows in an exceptionally 
clear manner what the psychical process is; viz., the 
fundamental activity (analysis-synthesis) working 
upon quantity ? How can he doubt the value of this ? 

“ Does the idea of number always arise as the result 
of the process of measurement of quantity”; «@e., 
the mental process of transforming a vague whole 
into a definite one ? Who can doubt it? Pure num- 
ber —and there is no other —is a ratio, a relation of 
some vaguely conceived whole to a measuring unit. 
The mind can grasp this ratio only after a process of 
measurement; hence the idea of number must arise 
“in the human mind,” if at all, as a result of this 
process. The child has a measuring instinct, the de- 
velopment of which gives rise to the number idea. 
When a child does its first counting, it counts like 
objects, as chairs, marbles, ete. It does this because 
it has a vague idea of a vague whole which it is trying 
to measure —to make more definite. The neutral 
process is the “cause,” the idea of number the 
“effect.” How, then, can the idea of number be in 
the mind (as Dr. White “ suspects”) before that of 
measurement; 7. e, before the process which pro- 
duces it ? 

“Ts there not a threeness in a group of three 
oranges?” If the “threeness ” be not “ put into” 
the group by the mind, but merely perceived by it, it 
follows that the threeness (number) is inherently 
there. And if number is inherent in things, it must 
be “ got from things” — must be a sense fact, some- 
thing given in mere perception, Dr, White’s view 
seems to be, in spite of his disclaimer, that the idea 
of number (threeness) és “ thrust into the mind.” The 
fact is, there is not a threeness in a group of three 
objects, until the mind puts it there — rationally 
counts the things — conceives a whole of parts which 
it proceeds to relate. Mere perception never gives a 
threeness ; after the “ measuring ” process we see the 
concept embodied, as it were, in the percept. It is a 
one-three and a three-one; i. e., a three-one-ness. Is 
there a defined oneness in a dozen of eggs or a quart 
of beans? Is there a ten-thousand-ness in the foliage 
of a giant oak ? , 

“Can the mind, at pleasure, put the number five 
into three objects?” Yes, it can and it does. Three 
rolls of butter may be regarded as jive pounds, or as 
one hundred and fifty cents (value at thirty cents a 
pound). Five dollars may be thought of as ten halves, 
twenty quarters, five hundred cents, one-half eagle, 
etc. That is, any number may be thought into five 
dollars at pleasure, since any unit of measure may be 
used. 

Speaking of an old theory of number, the “ oneness 
and moreness of things of the same kind,” Dr. White 
says, “It seems too late to rule it out successfully.” 
Pernicious doctrine, Think of Pestalozzi holding such 
a view of reform. Is it ever too late to do good ? 
Would it not be “good” to “rule out” this false old 
theory ? The idea of “oneness and moreness ” is in- 
definite; it is the crude idea of the Savage and the 
child. The child first gets the idea of individuality — 
of one —and then, acting under the number instinct, 
acquires by counting (measuring), however inade- 
quately, a somewhat shadowy idea of number as ag- 
gregation. The order is, (a) one, (6) more than one, 
(c) “so many” ones. But why dignify this ineom- 
plete preparatory idea by designating it as a true and 
complete idea of number (ratio) ? 

In another place the expression, “measure of the 
relation,” is used for ratio. If ratio is the measure 
of the relation, what is relation ? How is it measured ? 
aoe one measure a concept — a pure abstraction ? 

To maintain that the “number eight, for example, 
may be considered as the ratio of $16 to $2, or as an 


aggregation of eight 1’s,” is mere jugglery, to say the 


least. The ratio of $16 to $2 is eight; but this eight 
(ratio) most certainly cannot at the same time be re. 
garded as anaggregation of eight 1’s. Of course, it is 
not eight “one” dollars; it cannot be eight ratios, 
each 1. The function of this eight is two-fold : it tells 
how many parts ($2 each) make up $16, and how 
many times one part ($2) is taken to make up 
the $16. Under neither of the “two old theories of 
number” can eight, as expressing the ratio of a 16. 
unit quantity to a 2-unit quantity be considered as an 
aggregation of eight 1’s. . 

Our critic does not see how the psychical nature or 
genesis of number can determine the proper method 
of teaching number. If the teacher does not know 
how the mind works in thinking number,— in getting 
the number idea, — how can he help the movement of 
the child’s mind in thinking number? Surely the 
doctor believes that “methods must be chosen and 
justified on psychological grounds.” 

The first chapter is not, as Superintendent Balliet 
intimates, an “apology.” It sets forth more clearly, 
forcibly, and succinctly than any other work the value 
of psychology to the teacher, and the idea that each 
subject has its psychology. After trying to read psy- 
chology, thousands of teachers have failed to see its 
value. Many of them — including some supervisors 
— ridicule the claim that it can be of any benefit to 
them in their work. It would, therefore, be infinitely 
better to put this chapter into the hands of every 
teacher than to “omit” it. 

The second chapter is a discussion of “ great abil- 
ity” (to use Superintendent Balliet’s words); it 
shows that analysis-synthesis working on quantity 
gives the idea of number. But this activity cannot 
quantitatively analyze a single thing, as a bean or a 
cube. In short, this “great ability ” chapter thor- 
oughly exposes the “fundamental fallacy of the 
Grube method.” It is worthy of note that not a sin- 
gle man attempts to defend the Grube method in its 
entirety —the untrimmed tree. They cut off a few 
twigs, andthen eulogize the same old tree, root, trunk, 
and branches, instead of growing a new tree, as the 
authors urge with “great ability.” They seem to 
think that in so doing they remove the chief cause of 
the authors’ criticisms. They evidently fail to see 
the great objection to the Grube method. Mr. Balliet 
says, “The essential feature of the Grube method is 
the fact that it makes numbers, and not processes, the 
basis of teaching.” Precisely the point objected to by 
the authors. Are numbers to be got without processes’? 
The discussion of “great ability” shows this to be 
impossible. The idea of number comes asa result of 
the process, hence the natural method of primary 
number teaching is entirely reversed by the Grube 
method. 

“Tt is of the very essence of the Grube method that 
the smaller nwmbers must be made the units of 
thought.” How can a “number” be made a unit of 
measurement ? What vague whole can be made more 
definite by using a number — a ratio —as the unit of 
measure? If any, it must be a ratio. But one ratio 
cannot measure another ratio, the “essence of the 
Grube method” to the contrary notwithstanding. 
How the “ first half of the book ” can be endorsed and 
“the next forty-five pages” objected to in the interest 
of Grube is incomprehensible. The suggested (“ra- 
tional”) method of teaching number is based upon 
the “first half,” and is, to teachers that teach, the 
most practical —if not the most valuable — thing in 
the book. It will prove a godsend to thousands of 
little “ Dods,” whose “evolution” is hindered by the 
unnatural Grube method. 

To charge the authors with using “ question-beg- 
ging” epithets does them a great injustice, either 
willfully or through ignorance of the signification of 
the term. “Begging the question” is the ‘ unwar- 
rantable virtual assumption of the thing to be proved, 
or of that by which it is to be proved, without prov- 
ing it, in the course of the argument.” The authors 
have used no epithet (in re Grube) without giving 
fully the reasons which in their opinion justify the use 
of the epithet. “Epithets” there are, but legitimate 
ones. It is not denied that “the book is somewhat 
controversial.” So is the Bible; it sets forth truth, 
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yet gives the devil a very “bad recommendation,” 
To gain health, disease must be removed. When 
error stands in the way of truth, it must be hit, regard- 
less of the feelings of its friends. 

Mr. Balliet intimates that “whether three boys 
ought to be regarded as three boys or three times one 
boy is not a question of much importance”; i. e., 
whether the idea of ratio (pure number) is developed 
or not is a thing of no moment! He surely cannot 
mean this. 

The “ thorough teaching of the essential combina- 
tions ” is specifically urged in the ninth chapter. The 
argument of the book is against mere rote repetition 
and for repetition of the mental activity which gives 
the result. To get the relations in six — to think the 
number — the child should not be confined to cease- 
less repetitions of relations of six things, as peas, 
cubes, etc. The activity (analysis-synthesis) is re- 
peated by using the tens (6 tens), or even the hun- 
dreds, just as well as by using the ones. This is not. 
only desirable for the sake of variety, but is necessary 
to the knowing of the number; it is indispensable to 
the proper growth of the number idea, and essential 
in the child’s progress towards scientific concepts. 
For, as a great mathematician says: “The object of 
pure mathematics is the unfolding of the laws of the 
human intelligence.” The beginning of pure mathe- 
matics is in pure number, which, grasped on psycho- 
logical principles, starts the mind in the right path in 
the development of these laws. “The rational 
method, promoting the natural action of the mind by 
constructive processes which use number, leads surely 
and economically to clear and definite ideas of num- 
ber, and thoroughly prepares for real and rapid pro- 
gress in the higher work.” 

I heartily endorse all the yood things said of the 
book. It should be in the hands of every teacher, 
present and prospective. It is instructive in matter, 
vigorous and aggressive in style, refreshing in its 
originality, and scholarly in conception and execution. 
Its principles as to both matter and method will be 
the penates of the educational world when the Grube 
method shall have become a mere reminiscence; for 
“Truth is mighty and will prevail.” 


AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO. 


Since that great newspaper war over Venezuela, of 
a few weeks ago, the question of international arbi- 
tration has come into prominence as never before. 
The duel is gone; even in Germany it has lately been 
touched with a premonitory infamy. As the more 
Christian and civilized countries “come to think of 
it,” will not war, also, be compelled to go the same 
way before long ? 

But the evolution of a dominant public opinion, at 
times slow and almost imperceptible, is at other times 
much more rapid. It is Professor Le Conte, I think, 
who speaks of “ paroxysmal evolution.” So, are there 
not times when common sense ard the common con- 
science, on a large scale, are seen to have a kind of 
hastened paroxysmal development, and everybody 
begins to wonder that he did not see things in this 
new light sooner. 

As I write, there is going on that interesting arbi- 
tration congress at Washington, As Mr. Schurz 
remarks, the fact that eighty disputes have been set- 
tled by that method in this country is proof of its 
practicability. Lord Rosebery, I notice, at a recent 
great meeting in London, in furtherance of Anglo- 
American arbitration, said: “I heartily hope that it 
may be found practicable to Gevise some court, or 
rather machinery, of arbitration. I think the machin- 
ery should be permanent, but not the court.” This 
was wisely said. A settled policy, not a permanent 
court, is what is wanted. Is it not idle to think of 
persuading great nations to hand over to a few men 
“chosen for life”’—as proposed by the New York 
Bar Association —the final arbitrament of their sov- 
ereign interests ? Enough, if there can be established 
—and it can be done — the fixed policy, the properly 
defined method, the usage of settling international 
(isputes by courts of arbitration specially created for 
the purpose, 


And wherever arbitration does come to be estab- 
lished as a definitive and permanent policy, it will be 
in order to kindle bonfires on every hill-top, and for 
every lover of mankind to cry out, as Emerson did in 
the address in Boston, on the occasion of Lincoln’s 
proclamation of September 22, 1862, foretokening 
emancipation: “ Do not let the dying die! Hold them 
back to this world until you have charged their ear 
and their heart with this message to other spiritual 
societies, announcing the melioration of mankind!” 

Prince Serge Wolkonsky’s six lectures in this city, 
on Russian life and Russian literature, have been 
listened to by the finest audiences, and with keen 
appreciation. But a cablegram from St. Petersburg 
orders him to hasten home, that he may be present at 
the coronation of the young ezar. The prince’s family 
being very near the throne, it would not do for him 
to be absent at this supreme demonstration of the 
“glory” of “all the Russias.” In his lectures, the 
characterizations of Russian novelists and poets have 
been particularly discerning and felicitous. His 
mastery of idiomatic English is a wonder to all. It is 
evident that he has been an ardent admirer and 
student of Emersgn. Personally a born aristocrat, 
those who have met him socially have found him 
extremely agreeable. It was a rarely enjoyable even- 
ing spent witn him at a banquet given him by Presi- 
dent C. C. Bonney of the Worid’s Congresses. Being 
asked if he should visit America again, his reply was: 
“T don’t know about that; I shall certainly come to 


‘Chicago again.” 


As for Russian literature, it is doubtless much 
richer than we know. The better translations have 
been made in German and French, not in English. 
But I am sure Russian literature, so far as it is native 
and straight out from the heart of the Russian 
national life, cannot be considered happy. This can 
never be until the all-overshadowing despotism of 
imperial autocracy lifts the low roof of that national 
life up into the hght and roominess of higher and 
freer skies. The Russian nature is not wanting in 
depth or strength; but genius has wings, and must 
have sense of scope and freedom in their use, or it 
will not sing. If it sing at all, its song will be an 
outery rather, as it were, the “cry of the humor” 
refusing to be wholly stifled. Tolstoy, for instance, 
has genius and power, vision and courage; but where 
are there any pervading notes of joy ? 

Happy America, with its justice and laws, its free- 
dom, its common schools, and universal education ! 

8. G. 


OUR BIRDS ON MAY DAY. 


BY THOMAS D. BERGEN, CAMBRIDGE. 


The first of May was as perfect a day as any that 
spring, and this is saying no little thing. Nature 
outdid herself in her attempt to please everyone, 
from the little children anxious to hang their May 
baskets and not to have them rained on, to the larger 
boys, who were delighted to have the new month 
ushered in by such a glorious day in which to go 
afield. 

I was out in the Fresh Pond marshes by 6 in the 
morning in search of immigrants. The ornithie or- 
chestra was, for the most part, just now composed df 
new singers. Throughout the day, the handsome, 
white-throated sparrow exerted his capacity to the 
utmost. But especially loudly did he hail this most 
perfect morning. From my room, [ had heard him sing 
in very musical strain, “ Pea-pea, peabody, peabody, 
peabody.” The botanic garden at Cambridge was 
possessed of more than a dozen of these gay song- 
sters; but the Fresh Pond marshes! I fully believe 
that there was no square rod in that swamp which 
was without its complement of whitethroats. The 
Tudor place and field adjoining were their preference, 
the latter in particular, which was covered with low 
growing grasses and other like vegetation. For 
curiosity’s sake, I tossed a stone or two into the field 
of merry birds. A cloud of them rose and rapidly 
settled again, to eat quickly during the time they had 
left. I disturbed them no more; so, like the happy 


birds they were, each at once began his quaint song 
again. I left them to pursue at evening their journey 
to the far Northern land, where they would, ere long, 
have happy families to sing to the day through. The 
remainder of the morning I spent in far less agreeable 
ways than following the birds in the sunny fields. 

Early in the afternoon I made an engagement to go 
to the East Lexington marsh, at an hour shortly after 
sunset, to listen for water birds. As we started, a 
few lesser clouds were gayly tinted with divers fair 
hues, and the ball of flaming red was dropping stead- 
ily below the horizon. A light breeze fanned my 
forehead, and later blew in large swarms of mosquitoes, 
which let us have no rest. When we reached the 
swamp and were sitting on a pile of loose stones, 
which were scattered about, we siw the familiar barn 
and the white-breasted swallows flying low over the 
water to their roost on the half-submerged “ button 
bushes.”” Redwings sang, and swamp sparrows twit- 
tered drowsily. Across the marsh, a brown thrush 
had no idea of going to rest for the night as yet, and 
he sang on and on, till the regular evening chorus of 
the frogs began, accompanied by the incessant “ tick-it, 
tick-it” of the Virginia rail. 

While this latter undertone was going on, we kept 
our ears strained for any snipe which might be going 
through their odd performance. But stay! What is 
that faraway “CUK, cux, cuk, cuk” coming over 
the water to us? Not a cuckoo, surely, for it is too 
early in the year for them to be here. It must be a 
grebe calling to his shadowy companion on the other 
side of the swamp. It ceases. All we hear is the 
restful evening chorus of the frogs, “ HOOO, nooo, 
hooo,” with a very peculiar human quality in it, yet 
plainly not human. 

My learned friend sits quietly reflecting to what 
this note belongs. ‘ Yes, there were coot in here last 
year and about this time,” said he, in answer to my 
question, “and Mr. M. and myself at the same time 
remarked this same plaintive cry. Even three weeks 
ago I heard this, and wondered if a coot made it.” 
Finally, he decided that this was the fourth time that 
this note had been heard. 

“WAH hooo, WAH hooo, WAH hooo” came again 
to our ears. “Listen,” said my companion to me, 
“that is the note I heard last year when the coot was 
here.” 

We waited in vain a long time to hear it again. At 
last, tired of the waiting to have the unknown bird 
sing again, and unbending our stiffened forms, we has- 
tened down the dark windings of the railroad track to 
where our car awaited us. 


THE SPEED OF TRAINS AND THE REVO- 
LUTION OF THE EARTH. 


Fort Wortn, Tex. 


In 1891, the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad ran a train 436} miles in 425 minutes and 
2 seconds, or an average of 61} miles per hour. The 
weight of this train was 460,000 pounds. The same 
company, on September 11, this year, made the 
remarkable run of the same 4564 miles in 4073 min- 
utes; this was an average of 64.26 miles per hour. 

The New York Central, in starting both times from 
New York city, unnecessarily retarded its own speed. 
From Albany to Buffalo, due west, the train encoun- 
tered not only the prevailing west wind, but the force 
of the earth’s revolution eastward. 

“Owiag to the diurnal rotation of the earth, bodies 
at the equator press toward the earth with 3§§ths of 
the pressure they would were the earth deprived of 
its rotation. If, therefore, the rotation of the earth 
could be accelerated until it took only jth of the 
present sidereal day to make a complete turn or revo- 
lution, the centrifugal tendency would be increased 
(17)? fold; that is, it would be 289 times as great as 
now, and bodies at the equator would have no pressure 
downward; or, as we say, would weigh nothing. 
This rate of revolution would not be sufficient to 
deprive bodies anywhere else of their entire 
weight.” 

Now let us apply this to railroad trains, <A train 
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running east, at the equator, would be lightened as 

2 
compared with the weight on a still earth by eee 
where V = velocity of the earth’s surface nearly 1,500 
per second; v=velocity of train; equatorial 
radius of the earth; and g=32.16, gravity (nearly). 

If running due west, the result would be ees . And 
the difference of weight between the same train, run- 


ning east and west with the same velocity, would be 
(by reduction) Ey’ that is, it would be this fraction 


of its total absolute pressure. Example: Taking a 
train running, say, 70 feet per second, or nearly 
48 miles per hour, this fraction would not be far 
from ;q4p part; if running 60 miles per hour, it would 
be ysg5 part; and if running 100 miles per hour, or 
147 feet per second, it would be the 73, part, nearly ; 
and it would be greater and greater as the speed is 
increased, and still greater as both speed and weight 
of the train are increased. The train of the New 
York Central was 337 feet long, and weighed 565,000 
pounds. ‘ 
This caleulation, it will be observed, as said, will 
be true for the equator. The New York Central 
train ran from Albany to Buffalo upon about the 42d 
parallel of latitude, and the formula, in this case, 


. . 
would be Re cosine latitude. Therefore, this calcula- 


tion should be corrected for this latitude, and would 
be about 7; as great. 

Still, it would seem that the next time the New 
York Central races with itself, it should be from 
Buffalo to New York city.— Alex. Hogg, in Railroad 
Gazette, 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 
EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuate the following anecdote : — 


Mr. Longfellow used to tell the following incident I was once 
riding in london when a laborer approached the carriage and 
asked are you the writer of the psalm of life I am will you 
allow me to shake hands with you we clasped hands warmly 
the carriage passed on and I saw him no more but I remember 
that as one of the most gratifying compliments I ever received 
because it was so sincere. 


OCEAN CIRCULATION. — (1.) 


BY PHILIP EMERSON. 


FACTS AND CAUSES. 


[A sketch prepared during a course in physical geography at Harvard 
summer school, 1895.] 


Examination of a number of elementary geographies 
shows the omission or inadequate treatment of this 
subject, the presentation lacking simplicity and 
accuracy. Several physical geographies at hand con- 
sider the topic at some length, but do not impress the 
relation of facts, and fail to give a clear, well-grounded 
statement of causes. The suggested special consider- 
ation of the facts and causes of ocean circulation, and 
their presentation in the school course, will therefore 
be of value. 

The surface currents of the ocean follow one general 
scheme; they are not independent streams, but vast 
ocean eddies, turning from left to right north of the 
equator, from right to left south of the equator. This 
is the one truth to be emphasized. These eddies give 
the main physical basis to the political names of the 
ocean areas, — North Atlantic, South Atlantic, North 
Pacific, South Pacific, Indian, Antarctic. The Atlantic 
and Pacific are continuous across the equator, and con- 
fluent with the Antarctic; there is one great ocean, but 
the ocean eddies are each confined to different sections. 

Certain minor features are also recurrent. Where 
the North Pacific eddy turns from Asia, a wedge-like 
current of cold waterenters the angle ; and where the 
drift approaches North America part works backward 
into the Alaskan bend, forming a reverse eddy. 
These features are repeated in the North Atlantic, 
though with different dimensions, the Labrador. wedge 
current being stronger, and the reverse eddy much 
enlarged and complicated among the Arctic islands. 
The three southern eddies are all geared in with the 


one reverse eddy of the open Antarctic, while only 
South America projects far enough toward the South 
Pole to cause acold wedge current on its eastern coast, 
the Falkland current. 

The preceding may be classed as planetary currents, 
since they would occur on any rotating large-pattern 
sphere of land and water, as will be evident. Others 
are terrestrial currents, such as would occur if a 
planet’s axis were inclined to the plane of its orbit. 
A narrow eastward drift or counter current flows be- 
tween the westward equatorial drifts of each pair of 
northern and southern eddies, on the summer side of 
the equator. In the Atlantic and the Pacific the 
counter current is a little north of the equator, while 
in the Indian ocean it is during the northern winter just 
south of the equator, the other half year along the 
shore of Asia. It is often termed the equatorial 
counter current, but from its position may be called 
the off-equatorial current more appropriately. 

Still other features of the currents are individual, 
due mainly to the form and position of land barriers. 
The most important illustration is in the winding At- 
lantic, where the westward equatorial drift of the 
South Atlantic eddy is divided off the angle of South 
America, much of its water being diverted as a cross- 
equatorial current into the North Atlantic, with 
marked climatic effects. 

In the ocean depths, slight variations in the tem- 
perature and specific gravity of the water indicate 
movement and circulation there also. The deep-sea 
temperatures recorded by the Challenger expedition, 
all under 40° F., show a gradual increase of tempera- 
ture on the ocean floor from 30° in polar latitudes to 
from 36° to 40° near the equator. This indicates a 


ability of the wind to move such vast drifts and 
mighty currents as exist. The reply is made that 
they are the effect of the cumulative action of the 
prevailing winds during a long period of time. It js 
known that the action of storm winds against wave 
tops quickly causes a sufficient drift of surface water 
to raise the water level several feet on the windward 
shore of the ocean or a large lake, and at times may 
even locally reverse the strongest ocean current, the 
Gulf Stream. Itis not unreasonable, then, to judge 
continued wind action an adequate cause of existing 
currents. 

The merits of the two theories may be tested by 
their ability to explain the off-equatorial current. 
Supporters of the convectional theory suggest that 
the westward drift currents pile up the water on the 
west coasts of the oceans, and so cause an eastward 
current down the slope. This, indeed, explains the 
turning of the currents to north and south along the 
continents, but does not satisfactorily account for 
the occurrence between two converging westward cur- 
rents of an opposing eastward current. It must be 
remembered, too, that in the Atlantic this off-equato- 
rial current commences far from the American coast 
in mid-ocean, and varies in length periodically. 

The winds afford a safe solution, which the diagram 
will make clear. The heat equator being north of the 
true equator in the Atlantic and Pacific, the southeast 


trade wind B crosses the equator, and by the earth's 


rotation is then deflected to the right, causing a nar- 
row zone of southwest winds 6, the terrestrial mon- 
soons. These winds may each be resolved into two 
component forces, of which 3B’, b’, and A’ evidently 
tend to heapthe waters at the heat equator. Similarly, 
the natural result of the components A” and 
B” would be the westward drift, x7, of the 
two great eddies; while 6” would cause a 
narrow eastward drift, y, the off-equatorial 
current. In the Atlantic this current is 


slow creeping of cold water from the polar regions 
over the ocean bottoms. 

Search for the controlling cause of currents has re- 
sulted in the strong support of the convectional and 
wind theories. Both being based on the general 
scheme of ocean movement, the decisive test between 
them must be found in particular features. 

The heating and expansion of the surface layer of 
water near the equator would there raise the ocean 
level some five feet above that near the poles. It is 
argued that the action of gravity on this slope of five 
feet in five thousand miles, aided by the tidal disturb- 
ance of the water, would produce a surface current 
toward the poles. If so, this would decrease the water 
pressure at the equator and increase it near the poles, 
thus causing a return current on the ocean floor and 
completing the circulation. Advocates of this theory 
as the cause of surface currents refer the modification 
of the poleward drifts into eddies mainly to the in- 
fluence of the earth’s rotation, — deflecting a moving 
body to the right in the northern hemisphere, to the 
left in the southern, — secondarily, to the effects of 
continental barriers, and in a subordinate degree to 
wind action. Since the resistance of friction between 
water particles and layers is a factor of unknown 
value, estimates of the effectiveness of convectional 
forces are open to question, and the theory must be 
tested by study of the currents. 

While the convectional theory is thus dependent on 
deductive argument, the wind theory is supported by 
many inductive considerations. It was first suggested 
by the agreement of the equatorial currents with the 
trade winds; but a comparison of modern sailing 
charts of ocean currents and of prevailing winds shows 
a general agreement with atmospheric movement in 
all latitudes, not alone of the main eddies, but even of 
minor features, as the whirls and currents of the 
Arctic. 


Advocates of the convectional theory doubt the 


known to be swifter and to commence farther 
westward during the northern summer, when 
the heat equator is farthest north, and the 
terrestrial monsoon strongest and most ex- 
tended. In the Indian ocean the heated 
Asiatic deserts of summer cause the de- 
flected southeast trade wind to extend as the south- 
west monsoon to the continent, and the off-equatorial 
current is north of the equator along the shore. Dur- 
ing the northern winter, however, the northeast trade 
wind from the cold plateaus crosses the geographical 
equator to the heat equator, becoming a northwest 
monsoon, and the off-equatorial current is correspond- 
ingly to the south of the equator. 

A decisive test may be found where the two causes 
would produce opposite results. If the convectional 
theory be true, the North Atlantic drift to the east 
will be strongest in summer when the heat equator is 
farthest north, and the surface gradient toward the 
north is steepest because shortest, since the polar 
water remains practically unchanged in temperature. 
Then, too, most water from the South Atlantic will be 
deflected to strengthen the Gulf Stream. On the 
other hand, the barometric gradients of the northern 
hemisphere are steeper in winter, even though the heat 
equator is farther south, because of the great differ- 
ences in pressure over the cold continents and com- 
paratively warm oceans. Hence we find the westerly 
winds of the North Atlantic strongest in winter; and 
the drift toward Europe must be most rapid at that 
season if the winds act as the controlling cause. Ex- 
amination of the charts of the British Meteorological 
Council shows the highest rate of movement for this 
drift in late winter. Clearly, the occurrence of the 
off-equatorial current on the summer side of the equ- 
tor, and of the stronger circulation on the winter sid¢, 
are fully explained by the wind theory alone. 

There are thus prevailing, periodic, and temporary 
surface currents corresponding to similar winds. || 
has also been noted that winds and currents vary t0- 
gether in direction, rate, and extent of movement. 
These considerations make out a strong case for the 
wind theory. 

The question remains whether the slow bottom 
movement of cold, heavy water from the poles is @ 
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compensation for warm surface currents driven pole- 
ward by the winds, or an independent movement and 
direct result of convectional forces. The cross equa- 
torial current of the Atlantic affords a test. Since 
much of the equatorial drift of the South Atlantic is 
thus diverted into the North Atlantic off South 
America, if bottom and surface currents are due to 
one cause and are parts of one circulation, the current 
on the Atlantic floor at the equator must move toward 
the south, to return the water driven north at the sur- 
face. If the bottom current is due to convectional 
force, the strongest movement will naturally be away 
from the larger body of cold water in the broad Ant- 
arctic. The temperatures of the Atlantic floor do in- 
crease from the Antarctic northward, past the equator, 
and well into the North Atlantic. In the two chan- 
nels oneither side of the Atlantic ridge, the isothermal 
lines of the ocean floor are convex toward the north. 
These facts prove the movement of water into the 
North Atlantic at the bottom as well as at the surface, 
and give evidence that movements on the ocean floor 
result from differences in water temperatures and not 
from the winds. . 

The fact that low water temperatures are found 
somewhat nearer the surface in equatorial regions of 
ihe oceans, and off lee shores, as west of Africa, would 
indicate the slow upwelling of these cold waters from 
polar latitudes, and a true vertical circulation. The 
movement is, however, too slow on the ocean floor to 
stir its extremely light and floceulent deposits, — can 
only be detected by slight temperature changes, and 
appears to play a very unimportant part inthe system 
of wind-driven surface currents. 

OFF TO EUROPE, —A GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 
BY LUCY AGNES HAYES, 

Teacher. — We must decide what line of steamers 
is best. John, your father could tell us something on 
that subject. 

John. — The ; is, I know. And, say, Miss 
Brown, my father said if you and the boys and girls 
wanted to go over * The Ocean Queen” next Saturday 
morning at ten o’clock, he’d show you the whole busi- 
ness, staterooms, deck, hold, dining rooms, everything. 
She’s in port now. 

Teacher. —'That is our chance. I see by the faces 
here that we shall all be glad to accept your father’s 
invitation. Tell him so. 

Mary. — Miss Brown, my aunt was introduced to 
the captain by some’one he was under obligation to 
before she started for Europe. Or, if you even know 
the steward, you get along better. 

James. — You must get your passage early, so as to 
secure a good berth, and you should secure your pas- 
sage back as soon as you get over to Europe, so as to 
be sure of a good berth again, and especially, so as 
to be sure you wont spend the money over there. 

Teacher, — I see you are all entering into the spirit 
of European travel. Go on, please. 

Jane.— You want to take plenty of lemons, and a 
rough cloth dark blue or black dress to wear on deck, 
and a sailor hat, and a gray shawl. You don’t want 
to look stylish on board a steamer. It isn’t good 
form. My sister says so. She’s been over lots of 
times, and she says the best people dress the plainest 

Susan. — Some people are loaded with flowers when 
they start on the voyage, but I think it is bad taste, — 
don’t you, Miss Brown? You know the flowers must 
look awfully out of place on a steamboat. 

Frank. — But where are we going to, Miss Brown ? 
I warn you I want to see London, Paris, and Vienna, 
because I intend to be a doctor, and I want to see the 
hospitals there. 

Miss Brown. — We'll take all of those cities in, — 
and more. Now open your atlases and find Genoa, 
for that is where we are bound. From thence we go 
to Rome and Paris, thence to Berlin and Vienna; 
‘rom Vienna to Edinburgh ; from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don; from London to Cork, and from Cork home 
again. You see the principal countries of Europe are 
taken in by this trip. 

* * 
[ will not go on with'the conversation, which was very 


interesting, but willfsay{that Miss Brown had begged, 
borrowed, and confiscated photographs by the dozen, 
souvenirs of these countries and cities, guide books, — 
everything that could add interest to the lesson. It 
seemed a very profitable lesson, too, and the trip was 
enjoyed, I assure you, by these young people more 
than the really, truly trip is enjoyed by people who 
have less vivid imaginations, tougher hearts, and dim- 
mer eyes. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


Recitation: [A boy dressed in the costume of an old soldier 
enters and recites. | 


NEAR THE HEAVENLY CAMP-GROUND., 


Fewer the comrades year by year, 
Fainter the camp fires glow, 

Farther away sounds the old war cry, 
And the groans of the conquered foe. 


Ah! we soldiers are old and weary, 
Our ranks are growing thin. 

Few from that grand old army are left 
To fight in life’s battle and din. 


The heavenly camp-ground we are near! 
Thousands who fought are there. 

I seem to hear their old war songs, 
As aloft the standard they bear. 


And the soft May breeze is singing, sighing, 
Through God's green tents to-day ; 
Waving, bowing, swaying, bending, 
O’er graves of the blue and the gray. 


Foes we were in the years long past, 
Now friends in Union true; 

And the tie that binds our loyal love 
Is the red, the white, and blue. 


Enter eight pupils, each carrying the flowers of which he 
speaks. The first pupil leads, -and with muffled drumsticks 
beats time softly. 


All Repeat : — 
We go to-day with solemn tread, 
In May-time’s fairest hours, 
To deck each brave, true soldier's grave 
With purest, sweetest flowers. 
i I carry deep-blue violets ; 
Of faithfulness these speak. 
For faithful soldiers, true and brave, 
I’ll take these flowers meek. 


2. I’ve but a bunch of fresh elm leaves ; 
Of patriots these tell, 
Who marched, fought, suffered, won, 
*Midst furious shot and shell. 


3. I bring these lilies, sweet and pure ; 
O ring, each fragrant bell! 
Ring of deeds so brave, so great, 
Of our Grand Army tell. 


4. Syringa flowers I bring to-day ; 
*Tis memory’s reverent flower. 
From year to year we'll keep alive 
Memorial Day’s fair hour. 


5. And sweetest roses, bending low, 
Shall deck the soldier’s bed ; 
For these bring love from our young hearts, 
Love for our honored dead. 


6. And these oak leaves, for bravery, 
I’ll place upon a mound ; 
They tell of brave and loyal deeds 
On our country’s battle ground. 


And the laurel wreath lay tenderly. 
It’s glory shall not fade, 

But ever more shall brightly tell 
Where our heroes all are laid. 


Drum again beats and slowly all pass out the opposite door, 
saying in concert : — 
So reverently we'll all march on, 
/nd each succeeding May 
We'll deck these low and grassy mounds 
Where heroes calmly lay. 
( Extt.) 
Concert Recitation. — (By school.) 
* Oh cling to the Union! for brothers we are. 

We can spare from our flag nota stripe nor a star ; 

Together, united, our race let us run, 

For our hopes, our aims, and our glory are one. 

Oh cling to the union! ’twas purchased with blood, 

*T was wet with the tears of the brave and the good ; 

The spirits that framed it have gone to their rest, 

And the turf lieth green on each patriot’s breast. 

Then cling to the union, the hope of the world; 

Let the flag of the free on the breeze be unfurled, 

Till liberty’s song shall triumphantly roll 

From ocean to ocean, from tropic to pole.” 

— Wood. 

Closing Song.— ‘‘ America,” 
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PRIZE QUESTIONS. 
BY CAROLINE ©. ROSS. 


SALT. 


[The Journat will present to each of the five 
pupils, whose teacher is a subscriber to the Journat, 
giving the best answers to these questions a copy, 
cloth bound, of either of the following books: “Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush,” “Horace Mann, the 
Educator,” “Quizzism and Key,” or “ Acts and Anec- 
dotes of Authors.”’] 


To what kingdom does salt belong ? What other mineral is 
even more necessary to the health of man and beast ? What is 
the scientific name of salt ? 

In what ways is salt obtained ? How does the natural brine 
vary in strength? Why? Are all parts of the ocean equally 
salt ? What body of water contains most salt ? What is its effect 
on animal and vegetable life ? 

Describe the process of evaporation. How does this vary in 
different countries,—as France, Italy, Great Britain, the 
United States ? What name is given to salt obtained by evapora- 
tion? What is the shape of a salt crystal? How may these 
crystals be made to vary in size ? 

What is meant by rock salt? Where are some famous de- 
posits of rock salt ? How are these accounted for ? What other 
substances are often found in connection with salt ? Describe 
the famous Wieleczka salt mine. How does salt obtained by 
mining compare in purity with that obtained by evaporation ? 
How is rock salt prepared for use ? How widely is it distributed ? 

What is the average amount of salt consumed by one person 
in the United States ? in Great Britain ? in France ? 

Into what groups may the use of salt be divided ? What is its 
effect on the health of man ? of beast ? of bird ? What kind of 
diet makes the use of salt unnecessary ? What are salt-licks ? 

What kinds of soil are made more fertile by salt ? What is 
the effect of salt on vegetation ? What is the effect of salt on 
meat? fish ? dairy products ? timber? ice ? Why is salt said 
to be deliquescent ? Of what practical use is this property of 
salt ? How does salt contribute to the making of soda? soap ? 
glass ? chlorine ? 

What do you know about salt as a source of national revenue 
in modern Italy ? France before the revolution? among the 
ancients ? 

What stage of civilization is marked by the use of salt? 
What connection between salt and the ancient commercial 
routes ? Where is the ‘‘ via salaria” ? What do you know of 
the salt of Palmyra ? of Phoenician salt and salt-fish ? 

Of what is salt an emblem? Why? What part had it in 
ancient worship ? What adjective does Homer apply to salt ? 
What is meant by ‘a covenant of salt”? Explain the ex- 
pressions, ‘‘ There is salt between us,” ‘‘ To eat the salt of the 
palace,” ‘‘ Untrue to salt.” In Leonardo da Vinci’s famous 
picture of the “‘ Last Supper,” what has Judas just done ? Why 
is salt put into a coffin ? into beer ? Can these superstitions be 
explained ? What is meant by salt-hill ? 

The word salt may be used as how many parts of speech ? 
Difference in meaning between salt and a salt ? Connection of 
the word with salad, salary, sauce, sausage ? What bit of Roman 


history contained in salary ? What are the secondary meanings 
of the word salt? Illustrate by quotations. Explain ‘ His 
statements must be taken with a grain of salt,’’ ‘‘ an old salt,”’ 
above the salt,” ‘‘ below the salt,” ‘‘ Attic salt.” 

In what country have cakes of salt been used for money ? 
What biblical character is famous from her connection with salt ? 
What fairy story accounts for the saltness of the sea ? 


Class in Mathematicr. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


78. A flagstaff is broken off at sucha distance from the 
ground that the top of the pole strikes the ground 40 feet from 
the base of the pole. The difference in length between the 
part broken off and the part left standing is 10 ft. Find the 
length of the pole, the part left standing, and the part broken 
off. FREEMAN PintLeR, Ontario, N. Y. 


79. A farmer sells through his agent a consignment of cotton 
at 2}% commission, and, increasing the proceeds by $1,508, 
instructs his agent to invest the amount less the commission 
in flour, and sell immediately. This the agent does, but before 
the sale could be effected, flour declines 10%, in consequence 
of which the farmer sustains a loss of $677.90. If the agent’s 
commission for buying be 47%, and for selling 3%, how many 
bales of cotton, 400 pounds each, did he sell, cotton being 
worth 5 cents ? ‘ A. C.S8., Charlestown, Mass. 


80. Having at a certain, unknown distance taken the angle of 
elevation of a steeple, I advanced 60 yards nearer on level 
ground, a.:d then observed the angle of elevation to be the com- 
plement of the former. Advancing 20 yards still nearer, the 
angle of elevation now appeared to be just double of the first. 
Required the altitude of the steeple. 


(The above problem is from Loomis’ Trigonometry and Sur- 
veying, and I am unable to obtain a solution.) 
J. C. H., New York City. 


[To Clare G. Morey, Condon, Ore.—If the pupils are well 
instructed in the principles of percentage and their applications 
to computing interest, the so-called methods will be seen to be 
only variations of one method, except as they involve 360 or 
365 days in the year. It doesn’t matter much, provided the 
pupils can compute it accurately, and for 90% of the pupils 
speed is not necessary.—Ed. } 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 7, ’96. 


Ir is easy to be languid in the early summer; it is 
well to make the effort to be spirited. 


Every educational journal has done its part to 
honor Horace Mann’s memory this centennial year, 


Tue past year has brought $25,000 to the N. E, A, 
treasury. An excursion city is a bonanza to the treas- 
ury of the N. E, A. 


Tue Boston public library arrangement through 
the supervisors for sending books to the various 
schools will go into effect, although there have been 
many objections raised by different persons, official 
and otherwise. 

Tur Trunk Line Association has decided to extend 
tickets for return so that New England and New 
York and Pennsylvania and New Jersey people can 
remain at Buffalo and vicinity till August 1. West- 
ern teachers can stay until September. 


Epiror Vaite of Intelligence evidently enjoyed 
expressing his mind on the Jacksonville meeting, and 
many an educational editor has enjoyed expressing 
his mind regarding Editor Vaile. All this is harm- 
less, and does not disturb the peace of mind of Mr, 
Vaile, or of those whom he criticises, if they have 
been fortunate or unfortunate enough to have had 
experiences which demonstrate the absolute harmless- 
ness of any criticisms that do not impeach a man’s 
character. 


BETHLEHEM MEETING. 


Fare from Boston $6.50, plus $1.00 membership in 
the A. 1.1. The trip is made from Boston between 
9.30 a. m. and 4.30 p. m., or 1.30 and 8.30 p.m. Board 
is from $2.50 to $1.00. Excursions through Fran- 
conia Notch to the Flume, $1.00; to Crawford house 
and Mt. Willard, $1.55; to top of Mt. Washington, 
$3.85. The $1.50 a day houses are the best for the 
price in the country, 


BUFFALO MEETING. 


The new railroad rules will preclude the ordinary 
activity of the roads in getting business. The rates 
from Boston are $10.15, plus $2.00 membership in 
N.E. A. There is a good train at 3 p.m., reaching 
Buffalo at 6.30; but no train goes through by day. 
Sleeper is $2.50 each way for double berth, making 
the entire traveling expense but $17.15, which includes 
the membership and the volume of proceedings. 
Board will be $2.50 a day, and less, according to one’s 
wish. The trips to Chautauqua, Niagara Falls, ete., 
will be very cheap. Tickets for Eastern people will 
be good returning till July 31. Meeting, July 7-10. 


A FEW HOURS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


[EDITORIAL.] 

Few things are so disappointing as to visit some 
city of national renown and after the stay is over to 
find that the time has largely been wasted in learning 
what to see and where to go, inquiring regarding per- 
sons, places, events, and dates of those whose igno- 
rance of local history and happenings is collosal. 

Philadelphia is the easiest city in America to visit. 
Its history is unchallenged, its relics well preserved, its 
distances short, its streets regular, its carservice perfect. 

Entering the city from the Broad-street station, or 
at the Reading terminal, it is easy to go to the city 
hall, which is near both. Let the city hall be the 
starting point in any ease. It is a beautiful building, 
begun in 1871, and has cost more than $18,000,000. 
Its tower is 550 feet, within five feet of the height of 
the Washington monument, and is ‘the highest build- 
ing in the world,— higher than the Cologne cathedral, 
Standing in the centre of the large enclosed area and 
looking through the four entrances, the outlook is up 
and down Market and Broad streets, the most remark- 
able single street view in America, with the possible 
exception of some views on Broadway, N. Y. The 
famous statue of Penn is upon the top ofthe tower, and 
two grand statues of Generals Meade and Reynolds 
are upon the north side of the building. 

The mint is beside the city hall. It is a granite- 
looking marble building. The original mint was es- 
tablished in 1792, and the present building was erected 
in 1833. It is open till 2 p.m. on all week days, ex- 
cept Saturdays, when it closes at 12. This was for 
many years the only mint in the country. 

Wannamaker’s, the most remarkable retail store in 
America, is also beside the city hall, and is sure to be 
visited by all travelers. Chestnut and Market streets 
run parallel, and a block apart, from the city hall to 
the Delaware, indeed these streets, the same as Arch, 
Vine, Race, and kindred streets, run from the Schuy]- 
kill to the Delaware. Broad street, which is inter- 
cepted by the city hall, is really Fourteenth, and. is 
fourteen blocks from the Delaware and ten from the 
Schuylkill, which is Twenty-fourth street, so to speak. 

Step out on Broad street to the south of the city 
hall half a block to Chestnut street, and take a street 

‘ar (they only run down the street) past dry goods 
street, where is located Independence Hall, of conti- 
nental congress fame, one of the few buildings that 
every American should see. It was here, in the east 
room of the first floor, that the second continental 
congress made the Declaration of Independence. 
Here are more objects of genuine historical interest 
than are to be found in any other building in the 
United States. Here may be seen, also, the Liberty 
bell, cast in London and brought to America in 1752. 
It was found to be cracked and was recast in Phila- 
delphia the next year. When the British threatened 
Philadelphia, in 1777, the bell was taken to Bethlehem 
for safe-keeping. After the Fourth of July, 1776, it 
was only rung on rare occasions, and on July 8, 1835, 
while being tolled upon the death of Chief Justice 
Marshall, it was cracked. 

Walk down Chestnut until, just beyond Fourth 
street at the head of a court to the right, may be seen 
Carpenters’ hall, where the first continental congress 
met with such members as Washington, Patrick 
Henry, and Richard Henry Lee. Tt was this congress 
that made possible the Declaration of Independence. 


The hall was built in 1724 by the historic carpentery 
company. Pass down Chestnut street to Second ayq 
then across to the left, past Market to Christ ¢) yp.) 
The chances are that you can get in, and if so, it yj) 
be a great treat, It is filled with historic reiiney. 
The church had its origin in the original eyay; of 
Charles II. to William Penn, 1681, whieh provided 
that a Church of England should be organized wy)... 
ever twenty persons should petition for it, and in 1695, 
soon after the founding of Philadelphia, it was oreay. 
ized. In 1709, Queen Anne presented the silyvr iiss 
munion service which is still in use, and may he seey 
if you gain access to the church, The present edifice 
was built in 1727. Benjamin Franklin worshipped 
here and took much interest in the affairs of the 
parish. The famous George Whitefield occupied the 
pulpit on several occasions in 1839. The chimes of 
this church joined with Liberty bell in ringing in the 
birth of a nation. Mrs. Betsy Ross, the maker of ty 
first American flag, was a worshiper in this chureh, 
and visitors sit in her pew as they do ir those occupied 
by Franklin, Washington, Lafayette, and John Adanis, 
Passing on one block to Arch street, and thence up 
to the corner of Fifth street, may be seen the grave of 
Benjamin Franklin in the Christ church burial ground, 
It is next the street and very near Fifth street. If 
one has the time, it takes but a little time to take a 
street car ride to Fairmount park, or to Girard College, 
ach of which is well worth the time and the dine 
required. 


A LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


School libraries have become important factors in 
educational work. One of the most valuable equip 
ments one can give young people for their work in 
life is such a knowledge of books and their use as 
will enable them to go direct to sources of correct 
information and opinion. This equipment can be 
best given, in fact it can only be given, to the average 
child by the use of a school library, reference and 
other. 

A collection of books in every schoolroom for every- 
day use is coming to be considered a most essential 
part of the school building’s furniture. These books 
introduce children to the best literature of the world; 
they interest them in other phases of any subject 
they may be studying than those set forth in their 
text-books ; they arouse in them the love of reading, 
and give them a habit of reading; they waken and 
inspire the teacher, and make it essential that she, 
herself, shall go outside of text-book work if she 
would keep up with the advancement of her pupils; 
they familiarize the children with books and their use; 
and, in any subject, they permit the beginning of that 
laboratory method which is now considered so esset- 
tial in all educational work. 

In connection with these school libraries, a great 
many questions have arisen, and are constantly arising, 
— questions not yet satisfactorily answered. As, for 
instance, in regard to the number of books that should 
be included in them; the character of these books: 
the best reading for the young; the best reference 
books for the young; questions of lending, of access, 
of manner of use, of influence, ete. These are all 
matters which intimately concern the teacher. ‘They 
are matters that, in a different field, have teen dis- 
cussed by librarians in the annual conferences 0! 
their American Lib ‘ary Association, and in their 
library journals. Owing to the great demands on the 
librarians of public libraries in other directions, «0 
owing to the peculiar nature of the questions which 
arise in regard to school libraries, it is not possible 
for professional librarians, as such, to discuss, to })!° 
pound, or to answer, as they should be answere«. the 
questions in regard to school libraries already hinted & 

In view of these considerations, of the wides| yead 
and growing interest in the subject, and of the ve'y 
important work such a department could do 1 ¢l 
lightening school men, especially boards of educate” 
and superintendents, in regard to the necessity !! 
equipping schoolrooms with appropriate book collec 
tions, the establishment of a school library sectio’ °! 
the National Educational Association is suggested 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


— 


Tue proceedings of congress are followed with lan- 
guid interest by comparison with the attention which 
is concentrated on the conventions of the two great 
parties for the choice of delegates. On the Republi- 
can side, the question of candidates is uppermost. A 
considerable majority of the delegates have been 
chosen, but the estimates made of the strength of the 
leading candidates vary so widely that the average 
observer learns to distrust them all. The action of 
the Vermont convention in endorsing Major McKinley 
was disappointing to the friends of Mr. Reed, who had 
hoped that their candidate would receive the united 
support of New England at St. Louis. Undoubtedly, 
this action helped the McKinley men the next day to 
their success in getting the support of the Illinois 
convention. This result is interesting, not only be- 
cause Ilinois was regarded as a test state, but because 
the vote of the convention practically eliminates Sen- 
ator Cullom, one of the “favorite son” -candidates. 
On the Democratic side, interest centres in the contest 
over free silver rather than in the question of candi- 
dates. Alabama, Missouri, Colorado, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Mississippi, and Nebraska, choosing altogether 
one hundred and eighteen delegates, have voted for 
free silver, and most of them have instructed their 
delegates to vote for it. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, choosing thirty-eight delegates, have voted 
against free silver. Pennsylvania, representing sixty- 
four delegates, has declared uncompromisingly for the 
gold standard. In Michigan there was a hot contest. 
The sound money men succeeded in carrying a resolu- 
tion endorsing the financial policy of the president, 
but the resolutions on the currency were somewhat 


ambiguous. 
* * * 


AFFatrs moved rather rapidly inthe Transvaal last 
week. First came President Krueger’s long-awaited 
reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation to visit England, 
in which he told the British secretary, courteously 
but in plain terms, that the internal affairs of tlre 
Transvaal were not a matter for negotiation, and that 
if the question of treaty revision could not be con- 
sidered without introducing a scheme of reform for 
the benefit of the Uitlanders, the Transvaal would let 
matters rest as they are, merely pressing its claim for 
an indemnity for the Jameson raid. The Transvaal 
government, by the way, has printed documents which 
show that the officers of the South Africa Company, 
and Cecil Rhodes in particular, were the principals 
who directed the raid and furnished funds for carry- 
ing it out. The next thing after Krueger’s letter was 
the announcement that four of the leaders of the 
reform committee at Johannesburg had pleaded 
guilty to the charge of high treason, which was _fol- 
lowed by news of their sentence to death. Immedi- 
ately after came the annoucement that the president 
had commuted the sentences. In the brief interval 
between the two announcements there was some 
heated comments upon the ferocity of the sentences ; 
but it would seem about time that it was understood 
that even small governments have rights, and that if 
companies of freebooters and speculators set lightly 
out to upset them, they must not expect to escape all 
penalty if they happen to fail. The element of com- 
edy in this somewhat sombre affair was furnished in 
a petition signed by a number of our congressmen, 
asking President Krueger to release one of the con- 
demned men, Hammond, who is an American, on the 
ground that he is “connected with some of our best 
American families.” The notion that scions of the 
best American families are entitled to exemption from 
punishment for revolutionary proceedings might fur- 
nish a motive for a Gilbert-Sullivan opera. 

* * * 

For the first time since the present insurrection in 
Cuba began, a filibustering expedition has come to 
grief, not at the hands of our authorities, but at those 
of Spain. The unfortunate vessel was the schooner 
Competitor, which had been hovering for some days 
between Florida and Cuba, seeking an opportunity to 
land the arms and ammunition for the insurgents, 
with which she was loaded. She was overhauled by a 
Spanish gunboat, when the arms were partly landed, 


and, although she offered a feeble resistance, was 
speedily captured. The men on board, some of whom 
were killed in the attack, while the others were taken 
as prisoners to Havana, were mostly young Cubans 
from Key West. It would be too much to expect the 
Spaniards to show clemency, irritated as they are by 
repeated filibustering ventures and by the failure of 
our government to convict the Bermuda party. As 
the seizure was made in Spanish waters, there appears 
to be no ground on which our government can inter- 
fere, except to secure for the accused a fair trial. 
* * * 

Prestpent Faure found in M. Meline a man with 
sufficient courage to attempt the formation of a min- 
istry, in spite of the difficulties of the political situa- 
tion in France. M. Meline himself takes the port- 
folios of justice and agriculture, M. Hanotaux the 
office of minister of foreign affairs, M. Cochery that 
of finance, and the other positions are filled with men 
of experience and ability, if not of brilliant qualities. 
The policy of the new ministry is moderate, and some 
of its leading members have made themselves conspic- 
uous by the ardor with which they have opposed the 
schemes of the Bourgeois ministry. The ministry 
narrowly escaped an upset on the presentation of its 
policy in the chamber of deputies. The income tax, 
which had been pressed by the Bourgeois ministry 
and had found favor in the chamber, was wanting from 
the new programme, and its omission was sharply 
criticised. Later in the discussion, M. Meline de- 
clared that the chamber must choose between a policy 
of conflict with the senate, and a policy of reconcilia- 
tion. Thereupon a vote was taken on M. Ricard’s 
motion reaffirming the right of the chamber to pre- 
ponderance in the representation of the principle of 
universal suffrage, a motion which would have inten- 
sified the conflict between the two bodies; and the 
proposition to give this motion priority failed by only 
twenty-eight votes. This margin was increased by 
seven on a direct vote approving M. Meline’s declara- 
tion. In the senate, the statements of the ministry 
were received with applause. The chamber of deputies 
adjourned until May 28, so that there will be a little 
interval, during which the new ministry can prepare 
itself for the contests before it. 

& * 

A new turn has been given to the case of the mis- 
sionary, the Rev. George P. Knapp, whom the Turkish 
governor expelled from Bitlis, in Asia Minor, After 
being detained for some days, while Turkish officials 
made a futile attempt to extract from him a pledge 
never to return to Bitlis, he was carried as a prisoner 
to Iskanderoon, on the gulf of that name. Thence the 
Turks proposed to bundle him out of the country 
without atrial. The American consul, however, com- 
municated with Mr. Riddle, who is in charge of Amer- 
ican interests at Constantinople during the absence of 
Minister Terrell, and Mr. Riddle instrueted him to 
call for a cruiser if necessary to compel the release of 
Mr. Knapp. The Turkish government had promised 
Minister Terrell that Mr. Knapp should be brought to 
Constantinople for trial. Mr. Riddle showed Tewfik 
Pasha, the Turkish minister of foreign affairs, this 
promise, and he also showed him a copy of the telegram 
which he had sent to the consul at Iskanderoon. The 
result was that Mr. Knapp was released, and will go 
to Constantinople, where the charges against him, 
Which are of a preposterous character, can be inquired 
into. It is assumed, and probably correctly, that the 
Turkish government intended to make Mr. Knapp’s 
case a precedent, and if it had been permitted to deport 
him without protest or resistance, it would have pro- 
ceeded to take the same course with other missionaries. 
This was an oceasion where the mere threat of a 
eruiser proved effective, but the administration has 
taken an inopportune time to withdraw from Turkish 
vessels that have been 


waters two of the three 


stationed there. 
* * 


Ir is doubtful whether the assassination of the 
Shah of Persia should be attributed to political or re- 
ligious motives. Possibly it may have been a_ palace 
couspiraey, with, the succession to the throne in view. 


Rarely has so mild-tempered a man exercised so de- 


spotic authority over the lives offfa people. The late 
Shah was a cultivated gentleman, retaining Oriental 
notions regarding his domestic relations, but well 
versed in European polities, and progressive in his 
purposes. If there had been anything in the condi- 
tions or the character of his subjects to make them 
responsive to reform, he would probably have improved 
them. As it was, his long reign of forty-eight years 
was free from harshness and on the whole beneficent. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Wisconsin University has no daily chapel service. 

The Boston schoolhouses are to be improved in their sanita- 
tion to the extent of $300,000. 

The University of Edinburgh has conferred the degree of 
LL.D. on President F. A. Walker of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


Bowdoin boasts among her alumni Speaker Reed of the 
house, President Frye of the senate, and Chief Justice Fuller 
of the supreme court. 

The best treatment of the truancy problems that has ever 
been made is by George A. Walton, agent of the Massachu- 
setts board of education, and is styled ‘‘ House document 
1,025.” It is as masterly a presentation as has ever been 
made of any educational question. 

New York University, at University Heights, will have a 
profitable summer school, with all possible conditions for en- 
joyment, July 6 to August 20. The heights are as much in the 
country as though they were not within the corporate limits of 
the metropolis, and the programmes offered are as attractive 
in their way as the woods and rambles. 


The Boston public library is the best, by far, in the country. 
The city expends upon it a quarter of a million dollars annually 
for current expenses. Librarian Putnam has increased its use- 
fulness many fold the past year. It is the paradise of those who 
have occasion to use it for specializing and who need many 
different books the same day. One of the unique features is its 
electric railway for carrying books. An attendant has only to 
pick out the book wanted, place it in a little car on a siding and 
switch the car onto the main line, from which it runs at the rate 
of five hundred feet per minute to a special elevator, which 
automatically drops to the delivery room, waits there until the 
empty car comes back, and then delivers it to a return track 
leading to the siding from which it started. There are six 
stories — or stacks, as they are termed, each of which has a 
special carrier service and a special elevator. The track is of 
eight-inch gauge; the cars are of wire, and will carry from ten 
to thirty pounds of books at each trip. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN- 
STRUCTION, N. E. A. 


Opening Address, by the President, Charles E. Bessey, Uni- 
versity of Neb. 

‘¢ Address on Physics,” by H. 8. Carhart, University of Michi- 
ran. 

on Chemistry,” by E. F. Smith, University of 
sylvania. 
Discussion, by P. C. Freer, University of Michigan. 

“« Address on Botany,” by J. M. Coulter, University of Chicago, 

‘* Address on Zodlogy,” by D. 8S, Jordan, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


TABULAR VIEW OF DEPARTMENT MEETINGS —3 P.M. 


Place of Meeting and Location. 


National Council of Education meets July 3, 4, 6, and 7, in 
People’s church. 

Kindergarten, July 8 and 9: Lafayette church, Lafayette 
square. 

"Riomentery, July 9 and 10: People’s church, Niagara square. 

Secondary, July 8 and 9: North Presbyterian church, Main 
street, near Chippewa street. 

Higher, July 9 and 10: Asbury M. E. church, Pearl and 
Chippewa streets. 

Normal, July 8 and 10: Library building, Lafayette square. 

Art, July 8 and9: High school, Niagara square. 

Music, July 8 and 10: Prospect-avenue church, Prospect 
avenue and Georgia street. 

Manual and Industrial, July 8 and 9: High school, Niagara 
square. 
“Desiane Education, July 8 and 10: High school, Niagara 
square. 

Child Study, July 9 and 10: Church of Our Father, Delaware 
avenue, near Niagara square. 

Physical Education, July 8 and 9: St. Stephen’s hall, Frank- 
lin and Swan streets. 

Science, July 9 and 10: Y. M. C. A. hall, Pearl and Mohawk 
streets. 

School Administration, July 8 and 10: Women’s Union hall, 
Niagara square. 

The National Herbart Society will meet in open session July 
8 and 10, at 3 p.m., in Church of Our Father, Delaware avenue, 
near Niagara square. 

The headquarters of the national executive committee will be 
the Iroquois hotel. 

The business headquarters will be in the court of the Ellicott- 
square building. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to aon 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessar y 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.] 


“OLD KING COLE” CONTINUED. 


H. I. A., who writes on ‘‘ The Natural Method of Question- 
ing,’ inthe Journat or Epucarion of April 23, is informed 
that there are remaining lines to the nursery rhyme, *‘ Old King 
Cole,” though I would suggest to her not to venture on any new 
field to provoke questions from Master Three-year-old. Out of 
my far-away childhood comes this memory, additional : — 

‘+ Every fiddler had a fiddle, 
A very fine fiddle had he [Old King Cole], 
Tweedledum dee; 
And sweet music made the three. 
F.C. D., Louisville, Ky. 


” 


HALL CAINE’S USE OF THE BIBLE. 


‘“‘T think,” Hall Caine is quoted by McClure’s Magazine as 
saying, ‘‘ that I know my Bible as few literary men know it. 
Whatever strong situations I have in my books are not of my 
creation, but are taken from the Bible. ‘The Deemster ’ is the 
story of the prodigal son. ‘The Bondman’ is the story of Esau 
and Jacob, though in my version sympathy attaches to Esau. 
‘The Scapegoat’ is the story of Eli and his sons, but with 
Samuel as a little girl. ‘The Manxman’ is the story of David 
and Uriah. My new book also comes out of the Bible, from a 
perfectly startling source.” 


) 


PROGRAMMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES.—(II.) 
TESTED. 
[To aid *‘ Discouraged Teacher,’’ we will give several pro- 
grammes for lower grades, furnished by supervisors of primary 
schools. | 
PROGRAMME FOR THREE CLASSES. 
Furnished by Miss N. Crovsey, Indianapolis. 


[ Used in large primary schools in Indianapolis. ] 


A.M. 
9.00 to 9.10 Opening exercises. 
9.10 to 9.30 Language. 


9.30 to 9.45 
9.45 to 10.00 
10.00 to 10.20 
10.20 to 10.30 
10.30 to 10.45 
10.45 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.20 
11.20 to 11.25 
11.25 to 11.40 
11.40 to 12.00 


Writing. 
Written spelling. 
Reading, Class 2. 
Music. 
Recess. 
Arithmetic, Class 1. 
Reading, Class 3. 
Physical exercises. 
Arithmetic, Class 2. 
Reading, Class 1. 

P.M 
Reading, Class 3. 
Arithmetic, Classes 1 and 2. 
Physical exercises. 
Arithmetic, Class 3. 


1.30 to 1.45 
1.45 to 2.00 
2.00 to 2.05 
2.05 to 2.20 


2.20 to 2.35 Reading, Class 2. 

2.35 to 2.50 Recess. 

2.50 to 3.05 Reading, Class 1. 

3.05 to 3.20 Reading, Class 5. 

3.20 to 3.40 Drawing. 


SOME LIBRARY FACTS, 


Miss Stearns of the Milwaukee city library, sent to one hun- 
dred and ninety-five libraries in the United States and Canada 
a series of questions regarding the use of the books by young 
readers. From her account of the results, we take a few para- 
graphs. 

Thirty per cent. of the libraries reporting have no age limit, the 
seventy per cent. vary from eight to sixteen years of age. Mil- 
waukee has never had an age limit, and the first case of malicious 


destruction or injury is yet to be reported. No better recom- 
mendation can possibly be given for a good book than to have 
it literally wear out. 

Nothing is of more importance in education than furnishing 
young people with the best literature. Mr. Horace E. Scudder 
has said: ‘‘ There can be no manner of question that between 
the ages of six and sixteen, a large part of the best literature of 
the world may be read, and that the man or woman who has 
failed to become acquainted with great literature in some form 
during that time is little likely to have a taste formed later.” 

Do the children use the library to an appreciable extent? 
This is answered in the affirmative in nearly every case; vari- 
ously stated as one-fifth, one-fourth, one-third, and one-half of 
membership under sixteen years of age. 

Is. the number of books a child may take per week restricted ? 
One hundred and fifteen libraries report no restriction. Os- 
wego; Portsmouth, N. H.; Terre Haute, allow but one book 
per week. Hartford and Cleveland issue but one story book 
to children under fourteen, while schools are in session. New- 
burgh, N. Y., allows those under ten years but one book per 
week. Two books per week: Germantown, Penn.; Memphis; 
Grand Rapids ; La Crosse ; Richmond, Ind. ; Kalamazno, Mich. ; 
Nashua, N. H.; Hamilton, Ont.; Evansville, Ind. ; Watertown, 
Mass. Three books: Fond du Lac, Wis.; Evanston, IIl.; 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Springfield, Mass.; San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Barry, Ill. 

Do you have teacher’s cards? How many books may be drawn 
at a time? Are these books issued by teachers to pupils, or 
used solely for reference? One-third of those reporting make 
no distinction between teachers and other borrowers. Others 
issue a card upon which teachers may take from two to twenty 
books. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Map Mopenine Grocrapny AND History. By 
Albert E. Maltby. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Cloth. 
223 pp. Illustrated. 

Dr. Maltby teaches geography with great skill, lectures upon 
it wisely and entertainingly, writes clearly and helpfully. This 
book is the best statement he has made of his views based upon 
experiences and theories of the way ordinary teachers can get 
the best results in geography without undue expenditure of 
time and money. With him, modeling is a means and not an 
end; his book is helpful rather than theoretical. It is all that 
the title implies and much more. It might well have been 
styled “* Progressive Methods in Geography and History.” 
Facts I Oucur to Know Anout THE GOVERNMENT 

or My Country. By William H. Bartlett, Worcester. Wil- 

liam H. Bartlett, Chandler street. Price, 75 cents. 

This is arare book, useful alike as a text-book and a work of 
reference. A successful teacher, an enthusiastic specialist has 
brought together with the strength of the master and the skill 
of the genius a multitude of things indispensable to an intelli- 
gent citizen. It is areview of the nature and origin of our 
government, an account of the steps which led to the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence, a statement of the working 
methods of the government, a summary of the duties of citizen- 
ship, and a series of studies calculated to stimulate to research. 


In New Encuanp Fietps Anp Woops. By Row- 
land Robinson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 287 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

There is no charm more persistent than that which attaches 
itself to fine literary descriptions of rural scenes, and, although 
much has been said and admirably written about a great variety 
of country scenes and things, Mr. Robinson has discovered 
much to say about the crow and the mink, the woodchuck and 
the chipmunk, the garter snake and the toad, the bullfrog and 
the raccoon, the skunk and the red squirrel, the ruffled grouse, 
the muskrat, the hare, the weasel, the fox, the chickadee, and 
fifty other subjects. 

ALGEBRA FOR AND By William 
Freeland, Headmaster of Harvard School, New York City. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This book is carefully and skillfully prepared by a teacher 
who is constantly preparing pupils for the most searching col- 
lege examinations. Its aim is to give power to the student to 
grapple with university work in mathematics, stating problems 
clearly, solving them rapidly, performing all processes accu- 
rately. 

THe Hisroy or tHe Decnine AND FALL OF THE 
Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Edited in seven vol- 
umes by J. B. Bury. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 
each volume, $2.00. 

The new edition of Gibbon’s ‘‘ Rome,” which Messrs. Mac- 
millan announce, is to be in every respect worthy of the great 
masterpiece of historical writing, whose value, after a century 
of almost inconceivable advance in everything that concerns. 
the study of history, is hardly less than when it left the author’s 
hands. We know a great many things about the events asso- 
ciated with the decline of Roman power that Gibbon never 
dreamed of. Our conceptions of why Rome fell are truer, per- 
haps, than his. But until another master comes, who knows 
how to think and write, as well as how to study, Gibbon will 
continue to be the book which is better worth reading, because 
essentially truer, than the mass of more accurate thesis and 
memoirs which confront the student of the period which Gib- 
bon made his own. 

Professor Bury of Dublin has a more extensive acquaintance 
with the results of modern investigation in later Roman history 
than any other English student. Broad-minded, aware of 
Gibbon’s faults as well as of his strength, Professor Bury will 
provide —for the promise of the first volume already issued 
will certainly be fulfilled in those that follow —a thoroughly 
satisfactory edition of the great work. Where later researches 


have shown that Gibbon was mistaken, he never hesitates to 

point out the correction, and to suggest the grounds on which: jt 

has been made. But he carefully avoids overloading his text 
with foot-notes, and he never intrudes his own great erudition, 

In every respect, the new edition is one which will surely 

remain for many years to come the most satisfactory onc. 

equally for students and for general readers. 

Art anp Humanity IN Homer. By Willian Crans. 
ton Lawton. New York: Macmillan & Co. 284 pp. Prico, 
75 cents. 

Mr. Lawton’s lectures on Homer have taken shape as aresu|t 
of his lectures to university extension students. No better 
introduction to the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘‘Odyssey,” no better 
means of reviving a pleasure forgotten since college days, cou|d 
be desired. Mr. Lawton is never dull or pedantic, although 
the reader feels with almost every sentence that the guide is 
thoroughly conversant with every detail of his subject. Per- 
haps because he is able to choose, Mr. Lawton has devoted his 
energies to showing us the beauties of Homer as literature and 
as a living example of the world’s genius. He does not plead 
for the study of Greek; but he shows us how great is the pleas- 
ure of acquaintance with the Greek masterpieces. He does not 
ask for the study of the Greek language; but he endeavors, 
with surprising success, to give those who know nothing of 
Greek grammar some conception of what these masterpieces 
are. His little book is one which ought to be within reach of 
every student of Homer, young or old. 

Leacu, & SANBorN, Boston, in their 
Students’ Series of Latin Classics (paper), issue fifty selec- 
tions from Valerius Maximus, edited and annotated by Charles 
Sidney Smith. 


D. C. Hearn & Co., Boston, issue in Heath’s Mod- 
ern Language Series ‘‘Der Trompeter von Sikkingen,” by 
Joseph Victor von Scheffel; edited by Carla Wenckebach of 
Wellesley College. 


MacmiLtaAn & Co., New York, issue “Old Testa- 
ment History,” for junior classes, by Rev. T. H. Stokoe, D. D. 
Part I., from the creation to the settlement of Palestine. with 
maps. Price, 60 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE SCRIPTURE READER OF ST. MARK’s. By K. Douglas King. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: The Merriam Company. 

THe Eric OF THE FALL OF MAN. By S. Humphreys Gurteen. — 
BuppuismM. By T. W. Rhys Davids. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

A ROGUE’s DAUGHTER. By Adeline Sergeant. Price, $1.00.——AN 
ENGAGEMENT. By Sir Robert Peel. Price, 50 cents. New York: Fred 
erick A. Stokes Company. 

Wuat ONE CAN Do witH A CHAFING DisH. By H. L. S. New 
York: John Ireland. 

Is Lire Wortnu Livinc? By William James. Philadelphia: 5. 
Burns Weston. 

HyPNOTISM UP TO DATE. By Sidney Flower. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co, 

KAREZZA. By Alice B. Stockham, Chicago: Alice B. Stockham. 

FROEBEL’S OCCUPATIONS. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. 
Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

TOPICAL NOTES ON AMERICAN AUTHORS, By Lucy Toppan. Price, 
$1.00.——W ASH INGTON IRVING’S THE SKETCH BOOK,’ Edited by 
James Chalmers. Price, 80 cents. ——SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY “ AS 
You Like Ir.” Edited by Homer B. Sprague. Price, 48 cents.——THr 
WORLD AND ITs (Book VIL). By Anna B, Badlam,. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. By Edward Wiebé. Edited by Mil- 
ton Bradley. Including a LIFE OF FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. By Henry 
W. Blake. -Springtield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. 

THE POTTER AND PUTNAM SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING Books, 
1, 2,3,4,5,6. Price, 96 cents adozen. New York: Potter & Putnam. 

MATHEMATICAL PAPERS READ AT INTERNATIONAL MATHEMATICAL 
CONGRESS. Price, $4.00. A PRIMER OF QUATERNIONS. Price, 90 
cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

ScuoOL RECREATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS. By Charles W. Mann. 
Price, $1.00, PSYCHOLOGY AND Psycuic CULTURE, By Reuben Post 
Halleck. Price, $1.25. New York: American Book Company. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 


NEW SCHOOL 


OF METHODS IN 


Public School Music 


With Special Departments of 


Drawing, Pen manship, 


and Physical Culture 


EASTERN SECTION: BOSTON, JULY 13-25. 


( MUSIC: Frederic H. Ripley, Boston; Thomas Tapper, Boston ; 
William L. Tomlins, Chicago, Ill.; Julia Ettie Crane, Potsdam, N. Y- 


| 
FACULTY: < PENMANSHIP: Hollis BE. Dann, 
| PHYSICAL CULTURE: Louise 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Preece, Minneapolis, Minn. 


\ DRAWING: A competent instructor of the Prang System. 


Special feature, exempl 
of the Natural Course 


ification of the work 
in Music, by Messrs. 


Ripley and Tapper, the authors of the system. 


Tuition, including all Departments and Courses, 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


For full particulars and forms of application for membership, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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MaAcmitlan & Co's Pueticarions. 
STUDIES IN STRUCTURE AND STYLE. 


By W. T. BREWSTER, A.M., Tutor in Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. ° 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.10. 


The work is based on seven modern English Essays, and is furnished with an Introduction by Professor G. R. CARPENTER, 
Columbia College, Author of “ Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition.” 


Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition. Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition. 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, ‘ 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, Columina College. a ore 


HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE. $1.00. 


8vo. pp. 222. Cloth. 


16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents, med. The author gives an abundance of exercise } Student to study and analyze, 
and this is the very best kind of help. The scheme of the subject-matter is somewhat 
The text represents the substance of teaching which a freshman may fairly be expected to compass, 
and it in. on fort with a clearness and directness and brevity so pe TE as to make the volume seen, unique and novel, but it is comprehensive and lucid. The book is almost exclusively 
almost the realization of that impossible short method of learning to write which has often been sought 5 , iderati a sin sntences 
for, but never with a nearer approach to being found. . . . We do not hesitate to give unreserved com- confined ta consideration of the elements rs of style, — words, sentences, paragrayhs, 
mendation to this little book.” — The Nation. whole compositions. Other than students in college will find this a very serviceable 
‘Seldom has so much good common sense been put within so brief a space.”’— The Boston Herald. and suggestive book to read and consult.”— Education. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. 


By WILLIAM HENRY CRAWSHAW, A.M., 
Professor of English Literature in Colgate University. 


The work emphasizes the conception of literature as an art, and seeks, not to examine it from without, but to interpret it 
from within. It endeavors to outline, briefly but comprehensively, a method for such study. Itis in no sense a book of vagaries, 
but presents a logical and sensible method based on fundamental principles. In four preliminary chapters, the author gives an 
exposition of the nature of literature, its various classes, its several elements, both of substance and of form. The remainder of 
the book is devoted to the application of these general principles to the several literary types. Outlines for study follow the 
detailed discussions ; and in an appendix is given a carefully prepared list of classified masterpieces chronologically arranged. 
The work appeals to teachers, students, and general readers. It will be found helpful in connection with reading clubs and uni- 
versity extension courses, as well as with classes in literature. Its aim is both theoretical and practical. 


The Function of Criticism at the Present Time. 
a See Guide to the Study of Literature 


—— AND 


AND 


AN ESSAY ON STYLE. ESSAY ON GRAY. 


By WALTER PATER. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 25 cents. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Edited by G. W. PROTHERO. 


The United States of America, 1765-1865. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of History at Harvard University. 
New 12mo. Cloth. Pp. viii- Be Price, $1.50. 

‘‘In his treatment of a complicated subject from this special and comparatively original point of view, Mr. Channing has given proof of wide, 
careful, and well-digested reading ; of sound judgment in his estimate of the relative importance and significance of events, and of exceptional fairness 
in the discussion of the controversial points which present themselves in the course of his narrative. His style is clear and vigorous, and the whole 
work is, in all essentials, excellently suited to forward the general object of the series to which it belongs.” — Glasgow //erald. 

“We know of no recent historical work which gives better back-ground and perspective. There is a keen sense and appreciation of historical 
values which is missing from so many recent historical works.”— Boston Datly Advertiser. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


In Preparation. 


Memoirs of Frederick A. Barnard, The Education of Children at Rome. 


. York. . 
Tenth President of Columbia College in the City of New Yor By GEORGE CLARKE, Pu.D., 
By JOHN FULTON. Principal of Jarvis Hall Academy, Montclair, Colorado. 
: i ‘a University Press.) 8vo. Cloth. Price, $4.00, net. The object of Dr. Clarke, in this little book, has been to place within the reach of teachers 
and others in education a clear, and, so far as the limited sources of information allow, 


“These memoirs have not only a marked biographical value, but they are a notable addition to historical = tat account of the. methods used in the moral and intellectual training of children at Rome in 
classical times. Quite apart from the historical interest of the subject, there is much in an account 
of the Roman methods and theories of education that is instructive for teachers even in the nine- 


teenth century. 


and educational literature.’’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
“Such biographies as this of President Barnard are a most valuable addition to the literature of our 
time.”—WILLIAM B. BopINe, in the Church Standard. 


Ready May 25. 


SECOND AMERICAN EDITION OF 


and Knight’s Elementary Algebra. 


FOR THE USE OF 
Preparatory Schools, High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, &e. 


By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D., 
Assistant Principal in the Academic Department of Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J. 


Revised from entirely new plates, and reprinted in new and larger type. 


THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG. — Macaulay's Essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson. De Quincy's Confessions of an English Opium-Bater. 
By F. C. WINCH, M.A., With Introduction and Notes by MARK Hunter, B.A (Oxon.,), 
By FREDERICK G. KENYON, Assistant Master in Oundle School, Principal of the Coimbatore College. 
Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. vi +133. Price, 40 cents, met. 16mo, Cloth. Pp. lxxv.+ 398. Price, 70 cents, mez. 


i.+225. Price, 40 cents. Macmillan's English Classics Series). (Bell’s English Classics.) 
16mo, Cloth. Pp. vi. +225 4 ( 


MACMILLAN & CO., lLitd, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Room 23, Auditorium, Chicago. 


327-331 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLITI.—No. 19. 


For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain 
Dr. E. Cornell Estefi, phia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 


nervous systems, causing debility and ex- 
haustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


.Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 12-14: Kansas County Superintendents’ 
Convention, Newton, Kan. j 
May 14-16: Western Colorado Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Salida, Colo. 

May 15: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New London, Conn. 

May 15: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

June 3: Alabama Colored State Association, 
Anniston, Ala. 

June 22: Washington State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 

June 23-25: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl:, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

Juiy 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 18: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

Superintendent Stetson has arranged for 
summer schools in the state, to open about 
July 12, and close about August 28, the work 


to be grouped under four heads: Natural 
studies, common school studies, special 
branches, miscellaneous. The following 


named persons have beensecured as instructors 
in these schools: Professor A. J. Roberts, 
Colby University; Daniel E. Owen, Thornton 
Academy; W. G. Mallett, Farmington normal 
school; Brassill, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Principal A. F. Richardson and F. L. Lane, 
Castine normal school; Miss Katherine Halli- 
day, Gorham normal school; N. L. Mower, in- 
structor of music in the Auburn public schools ; 
Miss Jennie M. Colby, Cambridge, Mass. The 
following persons have been engaged to deliver 
lectures during the sessions: President A. W. 
Harris of the State College; President George 
C. Chase, Bates College; President Nathaniel 
Butler, Colby University; Dr. A. E. Winship 
of the New JourNnat or Epvucarion; 
Professor A. J. Roberts, Colby; Principal W. 
J. Corthell, Gorham; Mr. A. L. Lane, Coburn 
Classical Institute. 

Certificates will be issued to teachers who 
attend one of these schools. Diplomas will be 
granted to those who hold four of these cer- 
tificates. The tuition is free. Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars will be issued in due time. 

The Maine schools are giving more and 
more attention to nature study, and classes 
bent on learning the habits of the birds are 
seen out nearly every pleasant day. The more 
interest in this subject is aroused, the safer 
the little songsters will be, and the less likely 
to be sacrificed. A stuffed bird on a sitting- 
room mantelpiece is hideous in comparison 
with a live bird in a tree feeding his nestlings 
or singing to his mate. 

Bates College met Boston University April 


23, in Boston, to test the comgenete ability of 
the two institutions in public debate. The 
judges, Dr. Alexander McKenzie, Dr. Larkin 
Dunton, and Judge Putnam, rendered a unani- 
mous verdict for Bates College, and Messrs. 
Cutts, Howard, and Durkee, as its representa- 
tives, were presented with the laurel trophy in 
silver. The trophy will be held by the win- 
ning college until retaken at some future con- 
test, and if Bates is victorious in three success- 
ive championship debates of the association, 
the wreath becomes its permanent property. 

Professors Robinson and Hutchins of Bow- 
doin College have attained the most remarka- 
ble results yet published in X-rays photography. 
One experiment by an exposure of thirty 
seconds showed a perfect picture of the osse- 
ous skeleton of the hand. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Ex-Senator Henry L. Dawes of Massachu- 
setts is delivering a course of lectures in the 
Dawes course at Dartmouth College, on the 
great national questions, which attract much 
attention. 

The Rockingham County Teachers’ Institute 
met at Newmarket, Friday, over 100 teachers 
attending. 

Superintendent Gowing is doing a good work 
in the department of public instruction. He is 
now forming county associations of teachers to 
coéperate with the state for the elevation of 
the schools. This has already been accom- 
plished in Cheshire, Strafford, and Carroll coun- 
ties, and Contoocook Valley, Merrimack, Rock- 
ingham, and Grafton will soon organize similar 
associations. 

The New Hampshire summer institute, or 
school of methods, under the management of 
Superintendent Fred Gowing, will be held at 
Plymouth, beginning August 15, and closing 


August 28. All persons intending to be present 
should notify the superintendent before 
August 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The 100th anniversary of Horace Mann’s 
birth recalls vividly the great controversy which 
he had with thirty-one Boston schoolmasters, 
who occupied this field in 1843. Mr. Mann, 
for ten years a member of the legislature, and 
at this time not only president of the senate, 
but secretary of the state board of education, 
which was created in 1837, and as such was its 
executive officer, had written seven reports, in 
which he exposed the defects of the Massa- 
chusetts school system, methods of instruction, 
lack of supervision, etc. The Boston masters 
were much irritated by his arraignment, and 


when the seventh report appeared, came out in 
open rebellion, and published a large pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘ Remarks upon the Seventh Report of 
Horace Mann,” which thirty-one of them signed, 
expecting to annihilate the great educator. 
They did not accomplish their object, but showed 
to the world that he was fifty years in advance 
of them in knowledge and foresight, on educa- 
tional subjects. If alive now, these noble men 
would join heartily in celebrating this anniver- 
sary, and would be in full accord with his views 
then expressed. 

The discussion of the Schoolmasters’ Club on 
April 23 was exciting, if not belligerent. Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, a member of the com- 
mittee of overseers at Harvard, was a guest of 
the club, and delivered an address on ‘‘ English 
Composition at the University.” He told the 
club what the committee had done and intended 
to doin the matter of determining the facility 
with which the average man could write his 
mother tongue upon entering college. Princi- 
pal Tetlow of the girls’ high school gave it as 
his opinion that the proposed action of the com- 
mittee, to publish fac-similes of examination 
papers of members of the freshmen class at Har- 
vard,thus pitting the fitting schools against each 
other, was ‘not only unenlightened, but con- 
temptible.” Whether Mr. Adams regarded Mr. 
Tetlow’s vigorous English as up to his standard 
for entering Harvard was not stated. But he 
insisted that it was their right, and might be 
their duty, to show what kind of work the fitting 
schools were doing in teaching the English lan- 
guage. He insisted that Harvard College was 
not the place to do the work which belonged to 
the fitting school. No young man should be 
allowed to enter college until he could write 
the English language correctly. He would like 
to pick out half a dozen of the best preparatory 
schools and print fac-similes of the papers 
written by the men who had graduated, each 
school being mentioned. Mr. Tetlow still pro- 
tested that such atest would not be fair, and 
that this course should not be pursued. Mr. 
Adams replied, and said: ‘* When we hit the 
best method of perfecting students in English 
—" every one must adopt that, or get 
eft.” 

On July 13, a summer school, unique as a 
whole, will be opened at Clark University for 
teachers of all grades and superintendents. 
The course will be wholly devoted to psy- 
chology, philosophy, and kindred subjects. 
Seven instructors will give daily lectures or 
demonstrations, as follows: G. Stanley Hall, 
Ph.D., LL.D., president of the university and 
professor of psychology; Clifton F. Hodge 
Ph.D., assistant professor of physiology and 
neurology ; Edmund C. Sanford, Ph.D., assist- 
ant professor of psychology; William H. Burn- 
ham, Ph.D., instructor in pedagogy; Alexan- 
der F. Chamberlain, Ph.D., lecturer in anthro- 


pology; Herman T. Lukens, Ph.D., docent in 
pedagogy; Ernest H. Lindley, A.M., fellow in 


sychology. The fee will be $20 for the two 
aa dee which will cover everything in any or 
all departments. 

Commissioner W. T. Harris spoke at the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston, April 29, 
upon ** The Practical Importance of the Study 
of Philosophy,” and in the teachers _ lecture 
course of Worcester the previous evening. 

The annual reunion of the graduates of 
the Dearborn school recalls some facts worth 
recording. It is the oldest grammar school 
in Roxbury district. It was opened in 1852, 
and of the fifty-eight grammar schools now 
in Boston, this stands the seventh in point 
of service. The Eliot was opened in 1838; 
Brimmer, 1843; Quincy and Hancock, 1847; 
Bigelow, 1850. The original was a building of 
six rooms, which were then sufficient to ac- 
commodate the Dearborn district. Now, there 
are eight grammar schools necessary for the 
same territory. The name Dearborn was given 
the school in honor of the second mayor of 
Roxbury. William H. Long was the first mas- 
ter. The present master, Charles F. King, 
took charge of the school in 1887, and ranks 
among the leading educators of the country. 

Several very important{volumes, stored away 
among some old books and papers in the Tufts 
College library, have just been found by Rev. 
Anson M. Titus. There are three volumes of 
the Virginia state treasurer’s accounts for the 
year 1777, containing, besides notes of money 
expended for wages, produce, ammunition, and 
supplies for the Continental army, autograph 
receipts for pay from thousands of Kevo- 
lutionary soldiers and officers. These vol- 
umes have been in the Tufts library for more 
than thirty years, and Mr. Titus ascertained 
that they were the property of the state of Vir- 
ginia. The trustees decided to surrender the 
volumes to their rightful owners, and the books 
have been forwarded. The Richmond Times, 
in an editorial, comments on the friendly action 
of the college, and promises a special acknowl- 
edgment from the governor. 

A teachers’ institute will be held under the 
direction of the state board of education, in the 
high school building of Wellfleet, commencing 
Wednesday afternoon, May 13, and closing 
Thursday at noon. 

The School Association will celebrate the dia- 
mond anniversary of the Boston English high 
school on May 20. 

The Springfield school board has selected the 
site for their new high school building on State 
street. 

Professor J. W. Churchill has just been ap- 
pointed to.the Bartlett professorship of sacred 
rhetoric at Andover Theological Seminary. 
He received his official appointment to the 
Jones professorship of pulpit delivery in 
Andover Seminary on the day of his graduation 
from the seminary, and then studied in London 
and Paris for nearly a year. He has been the 
regular instructor in elocution in Phillips 
Academy sinee 1867, and has had the same 
department for twenty-five years in Abbot 
Academy, Andover, of which he is a member 
of the board of trustees. He will retain the 
direction of his present work in pulpit delivery 
while in charge of the new department. 
Among his predecessors in homiletics have 
been Professors Park, Phelps, Tucker, and 
Pease. 

The school superintendent of Newton has 
been authorized to make arrangements by which 
ten special students shall be admitted into the 
Newton schools for observation, in return for 
which ten Newton teachers shall be allowed to 
enter special courses at Harvard. 

Mr. C. 8. Lyman has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools of the district embracing 
Millbury, Oxford, and Dudley. Salary, $1,600. 

The Boston Physical Education Society is 
earnestly discussing ‘‘ The Scope and, Limita- 
tions of Military Drill in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools.” There is a strong feeling in 
favor of abolishing the drill. 

The spring course of field lessons in geology, 
under the direction of the Teachers’ School of 
Science, will be given at Lynnfield May 9; 
Haverhill, May 16; Nahant, May 23; Quincy, | 
May 30; Mt. Holyoke, June 5; Attleboro, 
June 13; Wachusett, June 20; Readville, June 
27. Please notify Professor George H. Bar- 
ton, Institute of Technology, a week in ad- 
vance, if going on this excursion. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Professor Scripture of Yale criticises several 
of the kindergarten occupations because he be- 
lieves they injure the eyesight of children and 
produce shortsightedness at a time of life when 
the eye is most easily injured. The work 
that he most objects to is perforating, sewing 
with worsteds to cover an outline either marked 
with pencil or perforated, bead-stringing, weav- 
ing, and drawing on cross-ruled paper. To 
those kindergartners who argue that the pupil 
should be obliged to keep such work ata proper 
distance from the eye, he replies that ‘it can- 
not be done.” 

Tokichi Masao, a Japanese of New Haven, a 
graduate of the Yale law school, was admitted 
to practice in the United States district court a 
few days ago. He is the first Japanese upon 
whom this privilege has been conferred in Con- 
necticut. 

_ In the city of Bridgeport, an evening school 
is to be organized for the instruction of Hun- 
garian residents and their children. It is to be 
conducted by an association, whose president is 


DE POTTER’S FIRST-CLASS VACATION PARTIES 
sail in May, June, 


Fall and Winter, FO 
ALL PARTS OF 
Inclusive and moder- 


ate charge. Unequaled 

arrangements. Illustrated programs free. Steamship 
and circular R.R. tickets. 17 years of uninterrupted 
success.” A, DE POTTER, B’way and 42d St., Ny, 


also in the public schools, are to be taught the 
Hungarian language, and the adults, the English 
language. The object is to train this people 
for the duties of citizenship. 

William E. Downes of New Haven has given 
to the Yale divinity school a sum of money 
with which to establish premiums for excellence 
in reading the Bible and the hymns in course 
of public worship. 

The new state normal school building at New 
Haven will soon be ready for occupancy. It is 
an elegant building, one of the bestin the state, 
There are ample accommodations for more 
than 250 students, with every convenience 
adapting it to its purpose. 

Yale has gained the victory, in a sharply- 
contested debate, over Harvard. The question 
was ‘‘ Arbitration,” and the burden of proof 
fell upon Harvard. The contest was not ora- 
torical, but argumentative. The victors were 
Roger S. Baldwin of New York, Walter H. 
Clark of Hartford, Conn., and Anson P. Stokes of 
New York. The judges were Elihu Root of 
New York; Walter H. Page of Boston, editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly; and Albert Shaw, 
editor of the Review of Reviews, who gave a 
unanimous verdict for Yale. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


The department of public instruction has set 
apart $5,000 for the experiment of free sum- 
mer institutes. There will be three, in differ. 
ent parts of the state. The time for holding 
them is not yet fixed. 

At a recent meeting held at Chickering hall, 
New York city, the subject of the importance 
of free public libraries was ably discussed by 
Mayor Strong, ex-Judge Howland, Andrew 
Carnegie, John L. Cadwalder, and others. 

There are ninety-six study clubs under the 
direction of the university extension movement 
in New York state. 

The board of education of Sherburne has es- 
tablished an educational library, starting off 
with 970 volumes. 

The Teachers’ College of New York city is 
the headquarters for extension work. 

There was a large gathering of teachers at 
White Plains, April 20, to attend the sessions of 
the Westchester county department institute. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Much school work — good enough in a 
way—ends nowhere. The impression 
is gaining ground that SHORTHAND 
and TYPEWRITING have an aim. 


“PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING ” 
“INSTRUCTION in PRACTICAL SHORTHAND " 


By BATES TORREY, 
. Have proved effective in all schools. 
Price of each, $1.50, postpaid. For examination, $1.00. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
18-4t 666 Washington St., Boston. 


SUMMER COURSES 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Instruction will be given during June and July by 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute, in Architecture, Analytical and Organic Chem- 
istry, Biology, Physics (lectures and 
laboratory), French, German, Mathematics, Mechan- 
ism, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical Drawing, 
and Shopwork. 

Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
students already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special advantages to 

TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
intending to apply for advanced standing in Sep- 
tember. 

Circulars, giving detailed information, -will be 
mailed free on application, 


eow] H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses. 
July G— August 14, 1896. 


For circular describing the courses in detail or for 
any other information, address the 
SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER COURSES, 
University Heights, 
New York City. 


1t 
ORDERS in three weeks ;” « 130 orders in 3!, 
days orders in every 12 calls.”’ Convass- 
—— ing book 30 cts. Money refunded 1f not satis- 
factory. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
G R AN T Articles, Dialogues, Songs, and Illus 
trations. For evéry school and pat 


riot. 16 Century Magazine pages,e.(m’I’d), Full Memoria! 
Souvenir, 68 pp., ic. ACME HAVERSACK, Syracuse, } 


and Memorial Leaflet, 1896. 
Kate B. Sherwood’s new Columbia s 
Memorial (24 participants), and % 


Justice Charles Keiser. The children, who are 


Dialogues, Speakers, for Schoo, 
Club_and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago UL 
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All the teachers in the county were required to 
be present, except those whose schools are 
under the charge of superintendents. They 
were there to be instructed in the most advanced 
theories of conducting schools and classes. 
Commissioner F. M. Thompson was conductor, 
Superintendent Charles R. Skinner, with alarge 
board of lecturers and teachers, took part in the 
exercises. 

The commencement address at Holyoke Col- 
lege will this year be delivered by Rev. Dr. 
W. H. P. Faunce of New York city ; the 
baccalaureate by Rev. Dr. C. H. Lampson of 
the First Congregational church, Hartford, Ct. 
The alumne are asked to send to the college 
before June their choice for trustee to take the 
place of Miss Morrill of Brooklyn, whose term 
expires. 

NEW JERSEY. 


In 1768, the laws of Princeton College specify 
that no resident student or undergraduate 
shall at any time appear, either at church, 
in the college hall, at prayers, or at any other 
collegiate exercises, or at any time about or out 
of the hall, excepting the back yard of the col- 
lege only, and that on necessary occasions, 
without being clothed in their college habits, 
on penalty of five shillings proc. money. In 
the laws of 1802 and 1812, every student is re- 
quired to own and wear at prayers, church, and 
all public exercises, the regulation cap and 
gown. In 1873, Dr. MacLean says, ‘‘for the 
last fifty years they had been commonly worn 
at commencement and other public occasions.” 
This shows that the cap and gown was in con- 
tinuous use here up to 1878, and instead of 
being an innovation at Princeton, it is one of 
the earliest and most continuous customs. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia holds in trust the sum of $2,500, given 
by Mrs. Emma W. Hayden for a Hayden me- 
morial geological fund, in commemoration of 
her husband, the late Professor Ferdinand V. 
Hayden, M.D., LL.D. According to the terms 
of the trust, a bronze medal and the balance of 
the interest arising from the fund are to be 
awarded annually for the best publication, ex- 
ploration, discovery, or research in the sciences 
of geology and paleontology, or in such par- 
ticular branches thereof as may be designated. 
The award and all matters connected therewith 
are to be determined by a committee to be se- 
lected in an appropriate manner by the academy. 
The recognition is not confined to America. 

Philadelphia is very much alive education- 
ally. The new normal school is booming vigor- 
ously. It has the largest class in physics and 
chemistry in the country. The elegant new 
building has all modern improvements. Prin- 
cipal George H. Cliff is at the forefront in all 
the best methods, and the spirit of the school is 
ideal. He has high ideals of scholarly attain- 
ments, and equally high professional aspirations 
for his students. He has equipped his institu- 
tion for collegiate thoroughness, and has im- 
bued it with the noblest professional spirit. 
There are nearly 400 students doing thorough 
laboratory work under the general direction of 
Professor Sydney T. Skidmore, an enthusiastic 
specialist, who seems to have solved the prob- 
lem of giving high scholastic training,‘while in- 
structing students how to teach with very lim- 
ited apparatus. 


MARYLAND. 


The requirements of the Johns Hopkins 
University have been of such a high character, 
that of the 2,976 persons who have been stu- 
dents of the university since its foundation, but 
748 have obtained degrees, 358 of them having 
taken that of doctor of philosophy. A recently 
published list of well-known men, not members 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


101 The Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Established in 1884. 
Positions filled, 4,000. 


of the faculties, who have lectured at the Johns 
Hopkins University includes Francis J. Child, 
James Russell Lowell, William D. Whitney, 
Sidney Lanier, James Bryce, Edward A. Free- 
man, George W. Cable, William W. Story, Sir 
William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), Edmund 
Gosse, Eugene Schuyler, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Richard G. Moulton, James Schouler, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Richard C. Jebb, 
Frederic Bancroft, William T. Harris, Robert 
G. Tyrrell, Charles Eliot Norton, Horace 
Howard Furness, and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
President Eliot, Professor Huxley, Dean Stan- 
ley, Matthew Arnold, Archdeacon Farrar, and 
Hamilton W. Mabie are among those who have 
delivered addresses upon the commemoration 
occasions. 

George J. Ramsey of Clinton is the state 
manager for the N. E. A 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The board of regents passed an order requir- 
ing all students to attend chapel services, and 
Dr. Goodnight, the recently elected president, 
enforced the order. Now the same faction is 
making an effort to remove him from office. 
This cowardly and contemptible conduct is con- 
demned by all decent people, but the evil will 
continue until the institution is devorced from 
politics. 

The schools under the care of Superintend- 
ent D. T. Williams have had a prosperous 
year. Ten students graduated at the close. 
April 16. The programme for the Round 
Table meeting held March 27 proposed the fol- 
lowing questions for discussion: ‘* Where 
should the appointing power of teachers be 
placed?” ‘*What is the purpose of nature 
studies?”’ ‘* What should be the mathematical 
work of the grammar grade?”’ ‘* What changes 
— be made in the average school curricu- 
um?” 

Mr. W. A. Anderson of Wheeling is state 
manager for the N. E. A. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The senate has voted, thirty-eight to twenty- 
four, to continue the contract with the denomi- 
national school for the education of Indian 
children through the fiscal year 1897, on the 
ground that the government has now no other 
provision for many of these children, who 
would be thrown out of school if the proposed 
law should pass. Senator Cockrell and others 
who favored his amendment are opposed to 
sectarian schools, and will vote against them at 
a proper time. The appropriations for Hamp- 
ton Institute and Lincoln Institute, which had 
been stricken out by the committee, are re- 
stored. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


The old log schoolhouse in Brown county, 
Ohio, in which a little boy named Ulysses Grant 
learned to read and spell, is to be torn down. 
Its present owner, one of the illustrious gener- 
al’s schoolmates, has done his best to brace and 
prop it, but all to no avail. 

A graduating class in an Ohio school has 
gone on astrike. The board of education de- 
clined to furnish the members of the class 
with tickets for their friends, preferring to let 


Clark University. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY, BIOLOGY, PEDAGOGY, AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Worcester, Mass., July 13—25. . . . Fourth Session. 


In charge of President G. STANLEY HALL. Seven instructors give daily lectures or demonstrations. In 
all, 96 hours of co’rdinated work. Most material in briefest time and most effective way. Adapted to 
teachers of all grades, but specially attractive to students of Psychology and Philosophy. 

1t 


Address 


G. STANLEY HALL, WoRcEsTER, MASs. 


A Summer School in Biology 


AT THE SEA-SHORE. 


Harpswell, Casco Bay, Me., 


The courses are especially adapted to give teachers a workin 


will be under the charge of competent scientists from Johns I 
“in High Sehe : ools, and Teachers’ Institutes, and who feel, therefore, that they 


experience in High Schools, Normal Sch 


. « July and August, ’96. 


x knowledge of Zotlogy and Botany. They 
Topkins University who have had practical 


know what teachers want, and are able to give it. Terms very reasonable. 


For particulars address 


CHAS. WILSON, Jouns HorKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Schools of Languages. 


Circulars and Catalogues, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF 


ASBURY PARK, N. - 


. Normal Course for Teachers. 


LANGUAGES. 


AUDITORIUM, Chicago, Lil. 


IMPORTANT! Before deciding what books you will use next year, in teaching foreign langua 


Uon’t tail to send for catalogue and sample pages of books published by Berlitz & Co, 


‘ree on application. 


Cornell University 


Course i , Comparative Philology, Latin, German, French, S L 
Cree’ hemistry, Botany, Drawing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, 


For circulars apply 


‘story, Mathematics, Physics, C 
a Experimental Engineering. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6 —August 15, 1896. 
yanish, Italian, English, 


to DAVID F. HOY, Irnaca, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston, 


the seats go to those who came early. So the 
class declined to be graduated. 


ILLINOIS, 


The State University has erected for Presi- 
dent Andrew S. Draper a beautiful presiden- 
tial residence on the college campus. ‘The 
house is in the New England type of colonial 
architecture, with a veranda thirteen feet deep 
and sixty-four feet long, running across the 
front and extending beyond the sides of the’ 
house. The roof of the veranda is supported 
by Ionic pillars. The hall, library, dining- 
room, and parlors are exquisitely finished; 
indeed, the house is modern, and every ap- 
pointment the best that science and art can pro- 
duce. The opening recently was the social 
event of the year. 


MICHIGAN. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the City 
Superintendents’ Association will meet at Lan- 
sing May 7-8. A fine programme has been pre- 
pared, and leading questions to be discussed. 

There is much excitement over the dynamit- 
ing of the Central school building of Saginaw. 


It was the oldest and the largest of the large 
schoolhouses. The explosion wrecked the 
building and set it on fire. 


IOWA. 


Tn this state, in 1880, the public schools cost 
the people $3.03 per capita, and each conviction 
of crime cost per capita nineteen cents. Five 
years later the per capita cost of schools had 
risen to $3.45, and of each conviction to twenty- 
three cents. In 1890 per capita school cost 
dropped a little to 3.30, and per capita cost of 
each conviction had increased one cent. Dr. 
A. G. Field of Des Moines prepared these sta- 
tistics as the basis of an argument for moral 
teaching in the schools. 


WISCONSIN. 


A school war is raging in Milwaukee, in the 
seventh district, between Principal Fairchild, 
who is sustained by his sub-teachers and a 
majority of his pupils and their parents, and 
Commissioner Trent. committee of the 
school board has investigated the matter, but, 
not wishing to take the responsibility of acting 
directly on the question, the board has referred it 
back to the commissioner for settlement. Now 
it is stated that he is afraid to act. When he 
does act, either all the teachers will be retained, 
or six of them, with the janitor, will be retired. 
Principal Fairchild came to Milwaukee from 
Racine, where he had been principal for eight 
years, and was very popular. 

KENTUCKY. 

Dr. William Health Whitsell, president of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, is likely 
to be tried by the trustees because of his state- 
ment in an article contributed to an encyclo- 


pedia that Roger Williams was probably bap- 
tized by sprinkling, and that at that time Eng- 
lish Baptists did not practice immersion. 
Baptists have demanded a trial by the seminary 
trustees. Local Baptist ministers are greatly 
excited over the matter, and some say Dr. 
Whitsell ought to be removed. 


NEBRASKA. 


The session of the Southeastern Nebraska 
Association, held at Lincoln, March 27 and 238, 
was a success. Chancellor MacLean of the 
State University gave an interesting lecture on 
‘* Patriotism and Jingoism.’’ Professor Fling, 
at the head of the department of European 
history in the State University, treated the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ History.’””’ Miss Anna Herring of the 
Peru normal school read a paper on the work 
that can be done in the primary grades; Miss 
Atkinson of Lincoln, on the work in the gram- 
mar grades. Professor R. L. Hoff spoke of 
the work that should be done in the high school. 
Superintendent W. H. Skinner of Nebraska 
City spoke helpfully on ‘* The Method of ‘Teach- 
ing Literature.’’ Miss Marnell of Nebraska 
City gave her views upon the work that should 
bo done in the primary, and Miss Bessie Merrill 
upon the work that should be done in the gram- 
mar school. Rev. W. A. Quoyle of Kansas 
City gave a lecture on ‘“ Westminster Abbey.” 
Professor S. P. Arnot was elected president for 
next year, and Miss Howland, secretary. 
Superintendent Beelor and E. H. Morgan were 
elected as executive committee. 

The city council of Omaha, by a vote of 
fourteen to four, has passed the curfew ordi- 
nance over the mayor’s veto, and the law will 
go into effect at once. 

Mr. H. M. Brayton of Pawnee City is state 
manager for the N. E. A. 


MINNESOTA. 


A state organization of the school boards of 
Minnesota has been formed. There are similar 
organizations in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Texas, and Pennsylvania, and a national con- 
vention —the first —will be held in Buffalo 
this year, in connection with the National 
Teachers’ Association. The purpose in the or- 
ganization of these state associations of school 
boards is to gather and exchange opinions and 
decisions. 

Mr. S. S. Parr of St. Cloud is the state man- 
ager for the N. E. A. 

MISSOURI. 


The Stanberry normal school was totally de- 
stroyed by fire March 12. There was an insur- 
ance of $20,000 on the building, which was but 
little more than half its value. This school has 
been in existence some twelve or fifteen years, 
and its destruction was a great loss, not only to 
its owners, but to the town of Stanberry as 
well. We understand it is to be rebuilt, and 


will be ready for occupancy next September. 


The Chautauqua Schools 


Lewis Pres, Joun H. Vincent, Chancellor, R. Harper, Collegiate Prin. 


List of Schools | Open July 11, at close of Buffalo Meeting ; only two hours away 


Classical 
Languages 

Mathematics 
and Science 

Social 
Sciences 

Sacred 
Literature 

Music 

Fine Arts 


Pedagogy 
English 
Modern 
Languages 


Expression 
ducation Cost of Living. 
Practical Arts | tion Fees very low. 
106 Courses 
72 Instructors 


‘ Unsurpassed opportunities for teachers to take Pedagog- 
ical Courses, and to observe the teaching methods of 
leading instructors from the best universities, eaaeee 


Special Lectures on Educational Topics by Nicholas M. 
Butler, John Dewey, E. 
Bryan, Chas. R. Skinner, F. Treudley, and others. 

Delightful Life amid charming surroundings. 
Music, Readings, Entertainments, Rational Recreation of all kinds 
Distinguished Speakers from England and the United States. 

Railway Rates.—All National Association Tickets from West 
of Buffalo will be good for stop over at Chautauqua until Sept. 1. Special 
excursion trains Chautauquato Niagaraevery week ($1.50 round trip). 
Board and Lodging from $5 per week. Tui- 
Excellent hotel and many boarding cottages. 
For catalogues and all information, address 


Benj. Andrews, Pres. Chas. Eliot. W. L. 


Lectures, 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N. Y. 


EEE 


Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute. < 


The Largest and the Best. — 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Beginning July 13, 1896. 


The Oldest and the Broadest. 
At COTTAGE CITY, 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, ELEMENTARY AND Hicu, 30 Instructors. 4 WEEKS. 


16 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 


26 Instructors, 5 WEEKs. 


A New Auditorium — Large, Airy, Cheerful. 


Attendance for 1895, 


720 from 39 States. 


Send for 72-page circular, 


iving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all depart- 


ments, advantages offered, sailsond reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A, MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass, 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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live sometimes when girdled 


nearly around. Nature ever 
labors to repair damage, and 
after a time, the wounded sur- 
faces are nicely healed. Some 
persons live and fully recover, 
even after consumption has 
made cavities in the lungs. 
In this struggle we can great- 
ly aid nature by giving Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites. The 
oil supplies needed fat, and 
the hypophosphites tone up 
the nerves. The decline in 
weight ceases. Apositive gain 
begins, and once again there is 
promise of life and health. /t 
is never too late to try. 

Scott’s Emulsion has been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your doc 
liver Oil and Hypophosphites. 


Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 stzes, The small saze 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Three striking contributions to the May 
Atlantic are the opening number of a series of 
letters from Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William 
Allingham, ably edited by George Birkbeck 
Hill, with a delightful autobiographical sketch 
of Allingham; Kendric Charles Babcock’s dis- 
cussion of ‘The Scandinavian Contingent,” 
being the third paper in the series on race char- 
acteristics in American life; and an anonymous 
paper of Mr. Olney’s fitness for the presidency. 
An out-door flavor is given to this issue by Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller’s ‘* Whimsical Ways in 
Bird Land,” another of her bird papers which 
have won for her a wide reputation as an acute 
observer and graceful writer, and ‘* Pandean Pas- 
times,” an out-door study of spring from a 
child’s standpoint, by Mrs. Fanny Bergen. 
Other features are a discriminating Japanese 
sketch by Lafcadio Hearn, ‘‘ A Trip to Kyoto”; 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop’s ‘‘ Memories of 
Hawthorne,” concluded; ‘* The Preservation of 
our Game,”’ by Gaston Fay; and the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing of Economics,” by J. Laurence Laughlin. 
Fiction is represented by a further installment 
of Henry James’ ‘t The Old Things,” and a strik- 
ing one-part story of Western life by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, entitled ‘* Pilgrim Station.’’ Poems, 
book reviews, and the usual departments com- 
plete the issue. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston. 


— An attractively seasonable flavor pervades 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for May, the rich 
bounties of spring being presented in poetry, in 
prose, andin picture. Among the articles along 
the more serious lines is ex-President Harrison’s 


paper on ‘* This Country of Ours,” in which he 
discusses most lucidly the president's participa- 
tion in treaty-making, and his exercise of the 
veto. Also Dr. Parkhurst’s paper on ‘ Shall 
We Send Our Boy to College ?” a question he 
discusses forcibly, pro and con, and presents a 
conclusive solution to a problem that confronts 
so many parents. Edward W. Bok editorially 
considers the decline of the ‘*‘ women’s enlarged 
opportunities ’’ movement; suggests a change 
in girls’ school commencement exercises; and 
urges men to make provision for those depend- 
ent upon them — advocating life insurance. A 
descriptive article by John Gilmer Speed on 
Running a Train at Night ” is an interesting 
feature of the magazine. Aninstructive article 
by Robert J. Burdette on‘‘ A Market for Every- 
thing” is drolly illumined by the humor of the 
author, and ‘‘The Woman’s Edition’’ craze 
serves for the groundwork of a delightful ro- 
mance by Bessie Chandler. Drawings and de- 
tails for the construction of “ A Livable $2,000 
House” are given, and there are also practical 
articles upon dress, charity, the cradle and its 
appurtenances, floriculture, and the household 
generally. The May Journal, bothin a literary 
and pictorial way, is an admirable magazine. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


— Harper's tor May opens with a paper on 
‘*Mark Twain” by his friend, Rev. J. H. 
Twichell. The most recent portrait of Mr. 
Clemmens has the place of honor as frontis- 
piece. The delights of a journey by canal boat 
up the Hudson and the Champlain canal to Lake 


Champlain are depicted with pen and pencil by 
Howard Pyle. The important results reached 
by Mr. Jacques De Morgan in his recent ex- 
plorations among Egyptian antiquities are de- 
scribed with ample illustrations. Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow’s studies of ‘‘ The German Struggle 
for Liberty,” this month, describes some 
people’s victories on the battlefield. ‘‘An 
Eastern Diplomatist”’ contributes a thoughtful 
article on the ‘‘Outlook for the British Empire 
as affected by the growth of German, French, 
and Russian colonies and commerce. ‘ Little 
Fairy’s Constancy,” by Julian Ralph gives an 
insight into the courtship and marriage customs 
of China. Other short stories in the number 
are “The Bringing of the Rose,” by Harriet 
Lewis Bradley, and ‘‘ Three Old Sisters and the 
Old Beau,” by Mary E. Wilkins. Mr. Black’s 
novel, ‘‘ Briseis,” is completed in the number, 
and there are poems by Dora Reade Goodale, 
Z. D. Underhill, Louise Imogen Guiney, Mary 
Allen, and Lulah Ragsdale. ‘The editor's study 
and editor's drawer contain a variety of timely 
comment by Charles Dudley Warner and origi- 
nal humor by well-known writers. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 


— All interested in political science will wel- 
come the Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for May. Itis full of suggestive reading pre- 
pared by eminent thinkers. ‘‘ The Development 


of the Monetary Problem” is traced by Logan 
G. McPherson. Hon. David A. Wells con- 
tinues his review of ‘‘ The Place of Taxation in 
Literature and History,” describing some very 
curious and oppresssive taxes imposedin France 
before the Revolution, and a system nearly as 
burdensome now existing in Mexico. Certain 
‘¢ Pending Problems for Wage-Earners”’ are 
discussed by A. EF. Outerbridge, Jr., who warns 
working people to beware of soeialism. ‘‘ Po- 
litical Rights and Duties of Women” is by 
George F. Talbot, showing that the power some 
women are asking for involves responsibility 
that they are not adapted to. ‘The opening ar- 
ticle is a geological history of Niagara Falls, 
by J. W. Spencer, under the title ‘‘ Niagara as 
a Timepiece,” with seventeen illustrations. 
Dr. James Weir, Jr. contributes an illustrated 
article on ‘‘ The Pygmy in the United States.” 
In the ‘* Physiology of Color in Plants,” by 
Professor D. T. MacDougal, something is told 
about the utilizing of the sun’s rays in colored 
leaves. ‘‘ Natural Science in a Literary Edu- 
cation ” by Professor A. H. Tolman, who main- 
tains that only a one-sided training can be had 
without science. There are also a summary of 
** Recent Work on the X-rays” and a ‘Sketch 
of Professor H. A. Rowland,” of Johns Hop- 
kins University, by C. E. Lloyd, with portrait 
and other illustrations. In the editor’s table, 
‘* Militarism,” The Réntgen Ray,” and ‘ Sci- 
entific Ethics” are the subjects discussed. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, fifty 
cents a number, $5 a year. 


— Among the subjects treated in the April 
magazine number of the Outlook we note as of 
special timeliness the centenary of the birth of 


W.H. Prescott, the American historian (May 
4); the Cincinnati Musical Festival; and the 
hygienic aspects of bicycle dress for women. 
Kenyon West treatsthe first of these topics, 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel the second, and Dr. R. L. 
Dickinson the third. Dean Farrar of England, 
Ian Maclaren, and Miss Grace King are among 
the other contributors. The number contains 
about eighty-five illustrations ; among them those 
belonging to the article on Prescott are espe- 
cially noteworthy as being reproduced from rare 
originals. Price, $3.00 a year. The Outlook 
Company, 13 Astor place, New York. 


— The Philistine, which hails from East Au- 
rora, N. Y., where the sun rises, gives a good 
variety of really suggestive literature in its May 


issue. It opens with a poem, ‘‘ Ananke,” by 
Eugene R. White, on the compensation of the 
heretics ; Elbert Hubbard follows witha preach- 
ment, entitled ‘‘ By Rule of Three,” in which he 
makes some stringent criticisms on the methods 
of teaching rhetoric at Harvard University, 
that will stir up wrath in the campus. John 
Jerome Rooney has “A Sonnet of Hope”; 
Walter Blackburn Harte contributes a short 
bundle of notes on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Borrow- 
ings”; G. W. Stevens writes a brilliant and 
amusing skit, called ‘‘An Hour With Cwsar 
Augustus,” giving the inside of Roman politics 
from the humorous point of view. Elizabeth C. 


Cardozo and William B. Faville contribute 
pleasing verses ; and the East Aurora school of 
philosophy serves up something hot in ‘ Side 
Talks with the Philistines.” 


— The publishers of Godey’s Magazine pre- 
sent this month the promised bicycle number. 
In addition to this admirable covering of the 


field by experts, room is found for an enticing 
variety of illustrated articles, and the familiar 
interesting features of Godey’s. ‘Two famous 
personages furnish subjects for sketches. One 
of these is George Francis Train, the ‘most 
eccentric man in the world,” whom Gilson Wil- 
lets has interviewed in his favorite corner in 
Madison square, New York city. The other 
public character is Chimmie Fadden, whose 
home is on the Bowery, and whose friends are 
everywhere. Mr. E. W. Townsend has drama- 
tized Chimmie, and Beaumont Fletcher gives a 
good idea of the play in a profusely illustrated 
article. 


— The Easter number of Life is one of the 
best numbers of that paper ever issued, and this 
is saying a great deal. The cover is by John- 
son, in red and olive, and among the leading 
black-and-white artists represented are Gibson. 
Wenzell, Toaspern, and Richards. The text 
matter is especially good. 

—lIn addition to its ordinary topics, the April 
number of the /Homiletic Review contains a 
liberal supply of Easter matter and suggestion. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Catholic World for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 
Ladies’ Home Journal for May; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. : 
The American Antiquarian for March and April; 
terms, $4.00 a year. Good Hope, Ill. 
Mathematical Monthly for April; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Drury College, Mo. 
“The Atlantic Monthly for May; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Bibelot for May; terms, 60 centsa year. Port- 
land, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT BUFFALO.—A 
NOVEL FEATURE. 


The school of pedagogy at Buffalo is planning 
anew work initssummer school. The afternoon 
sessions are given entirely to discussion, and 
the fifteen or twenty instructors, instead of 


dividing up and going to different classrooms, 
unite with the entire body of students to hold a 
pointed discussion on important pedagogical 
questions. The students of the school are not 
expected to take part at that time, but are al- 
lowed to be present as witnesses. Participa- 
tion, therefore, will be limited mainly to the 
corps of instructors. A leader has been ap- 
pointed for each afternoon. The school will 
last two weeks, following immediately after the 
N.E.A. The entire afternoon each day will be 
devoted to one topic. 

The subjects the different instructors will 
have for the afternoon discussions will be as 
follows: Charles de Garmo, ‘‘ The Essentials 
of Good Character Ranked According to Their 
Relative Value”; M. V. O’Shea, ‘‘The Relation 
of Child-Study to Practical Teaching”; W. S. 
Sutton, ‘‘ Courses in Pedagogy for a Corps of 
City Teachers” ; C. A. McMurry, ‘‘Isolation vs. 
Unification of Studies”; C. C. Van Liew, ‘‘The 
Culture of Epochs in Education”; John W. 
Cook, “How to Keep the Boys Longer in School” ; 
William James, ‘‘Formal Mental Training”; J. 
W. Jenks, “ Training for Good Citizenship ” ; 
and F. M. McMurry, ‘‘ The Established Laws 
Underlying Teaching.” Dr. Butler’s subject 
cannot yet be announced. 

This plan for a summer school has been 
formed with the belief that there are enough 
important pedagogical questions, and enough 
men of ability thoroughly interested in educa- 
tion, to carry on pointed pedagogical debates 
with profit. If this supposition is correct, the 
result of this plan will be to unify to a consider- 
able degree representative men from different 
parts of the country. Points in which they dif- 
fer will also be brought out so clearly that new 
problems will be defined, which will become 
topics for future discussions. 

It is intended, at the last session, to enumer- 
ate, if possible, the chief points of agreement 
and likewise those of difference, showing in 
that way the result of the ten afternoons of de- 
bate. At that time, also, the laws underlying 
teaching, which those present will be willing to 
accept as laws, will be enumerated. Herbert 


label. 
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as well 
It give 
need. 


powder 


SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 
Vitalized Phosphites 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain 
and body. It contains the phosphoid element of the 
ox-brain and wheat-germ ; the formula is on each 


During the past thirty years it has restored 


strength and vigor to thousands of overworked, 


earied men and women. It is a preventive 
as a curative of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
$ active brain and nerves exactly what they 
Descriptive pamphlet free. : 


Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white 


, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 


Prepared only by BCty 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.—The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 ets. 


[PINEOLA COUGH BALSAy 


.Is excellent forall throat 
inflammations and for 
asthma. Consumptiyes 

‘Ge will invariably deriye 
' ff (3 benefit from its use, as it 

renders expectoration 
easy, assisting nature in 
restoring wasted tissues, 

There is a large pervent- 
age of those who suppose 
their cases to be con- 

sumption who are only 

suffering from a chronic 
cold or deep seated cough 
often aggravated by catarrh. For catarrh use Ely’s 

Cream Balm. Both remedies are pleasant to use, 

Cream Balm, 50c. r bottle; Pineola Balsam, 25. : 

at Druggists’." In"quantities of $2.50, will deliver on 

receipt of amount. 
©] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


Spencer has attempted this task in his second 
chapter on ‘‘Education”; but his enumeration 
should now be greatly modified, and the number 
of laws can probably be considerably increased 
beyond the number that he had in mind. 


CAMP AGASSIZ. 
A Marine Biological Laboratory, Casco Bay, 
Me., July and August, 1896. 


A few students from the biological depart- 
ment of Johns Hopkins University, who have 
had considerable experience in teaching, will 
establish a marine laboratory on the coast of 
Maine, during July and August. It will be 
fully equipped with all the requisite apparatus 
for dredging, surface skimming, collecting, and 
preserving. 

Each student will be provided with the instru- 
ments, chemicals, and glassware necessary for 
dissection and microscope work; but those who 
can are requested to bring their own micro- 
scopes and dissecting instruments. 


Courses or INsTRUCTION. 


I. A general course in zodlogy: July 6-Aug. 15. 
Students will collect their own specimens, 
under the guidance of the instructor, and special 
attention will be given to habitat, habits, and 
mode of life. Practical study in the laboratory 
will be supplemented by lectures designed to 
give a working knowledge of the science. This 
general course is adapted to meet the wants of 
teachers and those whoare preparing for special 
work. 
II. A course in embryology: July 20-Aug. 2). 

Designed for students who have some knowl- 
edge of zoélogy, and who desire an introduction 
into the principles of embryology. This course 
will include a study of the fertilization and 
growth of the egg, with laboratory work upon 
typical embryos. Instruction will be given in 
the best methods of technique, with lectures on 
the embryology of the invertebrates. 

III. An elementary course in botany. 

Designed to accompany course I. as an intro- 
duction to the study of marine alge. Students 
who desire to pursue original investigations can 
arrange for a longer use of the laboratory. 

The laboratory will be under the direction of 
Charles B. Wilson, graduate assistant in biol- 
ogy, to whom all communications should be 
addressed. Terms, including board and rooms, 
4 weeks, $35; 6 weeks, $50; 8 weeks, $65. 

(Expensive reagents, extra. ) 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


The Chautauqua programme will lay emphasis 
next summer upon pedagogical topics. The 
school of pedagogy under the charge of Presi- 
dent W. L. Hervey of Teachers’ College, New 
York, will offer a wide range of courses in psy- 


chology, general methods, and special applica- 
tions. Professor Nicholas Murray Butler will 
deliver the opening address, and special lectures 
will be given by Professor John Dewey, Presi- 
dent E. Benjamin Andrews, Professor W. L. 
Bryan, New York State Superintendent Charles 
R. Skinner, President Hervey, Superintendent 
F. Troudley, and others. Conferences of 
parents and teachers will also be organized with 
a view to securing the intelligent interest of 
fathers and mothers in the improvement of our 
educational system. 

The schools of art and sciences will offer one 
hundred and six courses in all departments of 
collegiate instruction under professors from 
Yale, Harvard, the Umversity of Chicago, Van- 
derbilt, and other leading institutions. Pres! 
dent Harper continues in charge of the colley'- 
ate work, himself givinginstruction and deliver 
ing a course of public lectures. 

Among those already secured for: lecture 
courses at Chautauqua next summer 4re: 
Professors F. G. Peabody and John Williams 
White of Harvard, Professor Homer B. Spragu« 
of New York, Dr. Joseph Agar Beet of Rich- 
mond, England, Dr. George Adam Smith of 
Glasgow, President E. Benjamin Andrews 0! 
Brown, Professor Charles Sprague Smith 0! 
New York, President W. R. Harper of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. J. M. Buckley °! 
New York, and Mr. Leon H. Vincent of Phila- 
delphia. 
President Eliot of Harvard University wil! 
deliver the address to the graduating class 0! 
1896 in the Chautauqua literary and scientific 
circle at Chautauqua Assembly on August 1. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Mathematical Papers at Internati’l Math. Congress.. 
A Primer of Quaternions................ 
school Recreations and Amusements 


Froebel’s Occupations 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Macmillan & Co., N. Y. $4.00 
Mann. American Book Company, N.Y. 1.00 
Halleck. “ “ : 1.25 
Gurteen, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. — 


Smith & Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos, — 
Sergeant. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N.Y. 

John Ireland, N.Y. 
Tappan. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 1.00 


Chalmers [ed.| * .80 
Sprague, [ed.] és 48 
Bradley. — 


Milton Bradley Co,, Springtield. 
Potter & Putnam, N. Y. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


nih i fit, which was the Latin way of saying that you cannot make a silk purse out 
of asow’sear. There are boards of education to-day that are trying to do this. 


THILO 


)| They have elected men and women who totally lack so many of the characteristics absolutely essential to 


the teacher, that their work can never be successful. The superintendent may sugcest, and the president 
of the board may advise, and the secretary of the board may implore, but still they will keep on doing botch 
work, because it is ata for them todo on, the children suffer. Many a superintend- 
any other. And while t 1is experimentis going NI I ent who reads this can name a room in his 
schools that the children might more protitably never enter at all; where the children not only fail to get 
the instruction and the progress called for, but in addition acquire indifference, inattentiveness, clumsy 
habits of thought and expression. It is the business of an agency to learn who these teachers are; 1t is its 


especial business to see that it has no such teachers on its list. Our facilities for this are greater 
than that of any school board, and we more seldom make @ MiSS..............csescseeceecceevecce FIT 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY............ «CC. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


On May 1, Andrews School Furnishing Com- 
pany (school furniture and supplies), 65 Fifth 
avenue, New York, was consolidated with, and 
forms a department of, the Andrews-Demarest 
Seating Company of 108 East Sixteenth street, 
which will then remove to 65 Fifth avenue, 
N.Y. The school furnishing department will 
be under the management of John W. Cary, Jr. 


—-Members of the Educational Press Associ- 
ation of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 


New England Journal of Education.. Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Popular Educator. Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Ll. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
School] Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Minneapolis, Minn. 
SCHOO] New York, N.Y. 


.. Austin, Texas. 


Texas School Journal... >a 
...New York, N. Y. 


‘Teacher’s Institute..... 


Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
Educational News... . Newark, Del. 

Journal of Pedagogy..........+..+ Elmira, N. Y. 
Kindergarten News............++- Springfield, Mass. 
Pacitic Educational Journal...... San Francisco, Cal. 
Westerns: Milwaukee, Wis. 


¢ At the End of Your Journey you will find 7 


a ita great convenience to go right over to 
§ The GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
: Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
6 Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. * 
Central for shopping and theatres. y 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
4 Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. $ 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
Its location is favorable to the 


years. 

building up of a large and prosperous 

school. The investment will not re- 

quire over $1,200, including school 

property for sale and good will. 

Terms satisfactory. 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WHY TWO EARS? 


It was a saying of a wise man, that we have 
one mouth and two ears in order that we may 
listen twice as much as we speak. : 

A teacher once quoted this remark to her 
pupils, according to the Philadelphia Times, and 
not long afterward, to see how well her instruc- 
tion was remembered, she asked: “‘ Why is it 
that we have two ears and only one mouth, 
Frances!” Frances had forgotten the philoso- 
pher’s explanation, but she thought the question 
not a very hard one. *‘ Because,” she said, 
‘*we should not have room in our face for two 
mouths, and we should look too crooked if we 
had only one ear.” 

‘* No, no,” said the teacher “ that is not the 
reason. You know, don’t you, Rosy?” ‘ Yes, 
ma’am,” answered Rosy. “So that what we hear 
may go in one ear and out at the other.” — 
Youth’s Companion. 


ARE YOU EVER ANNOYED 


by a buzzing or roaring sound in your head ? 
Have you difficulty in hearing distinctly? Are 
you troubled with a continual dropping of mu- 
cus, irritating the throat and causing you to 
cough? Is your breath unpleasantly affected 
and accompanied with bad taste? Is your hear- 
ing less acute? If so, you have catarrh and 
should at once procure a bottle of Ely’s Cream 
Balm, the best known remedy. The Balm will 
give instant relief. 


—‘*Ah, goo! ah, gah! Bglb, glb, bah, hah!” 
cried the baby. ‘‘ By Jove, isn’t that wonder- 
ful !” exclaimed the delighted papa. ‘If he 
hasn’t got our old college yell of ‘91, I’m a 
ghost!’’ — Hachange. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, andis for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


FOR SALE, 


Ina large city, in one of the middle Atlantic states, 
the good will and fixtures of a well established and 
popular school for girls and kindergarten. Said 
school is located in a delightful part of the city, and 
is thoroughly equipped with philosophical apparatus, 
wall-maps, charts, globes, books of reference, kinder- 
garten material, and the art room, with casts, busts, 
ete. The gross income of the school, the past year, 
was nearly $3,000, The sale is offered at reasonable 
figures, with easy terms of payment. — Possession 
will be given by the middle of June. Il] health of 
the proprietor the reason for desiring to sell, 


Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


DECORATION DAY HELPS. 


EXERCISES 


AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by 
“WARREN WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents- 
This little book contains, among other helps, 
the following exercises: 


School Exercise, 
prepared by 
JEAN KINCAID. 


OUR NATIONAL STANDARD. 
By Henry F. HOWARD. 


OUR FLAG, 


* * * 
Decoration Day Stencils 


Sold only in Sets, 25 cents. 


Our Dead Heroes. 

Honor the Brave. 

Soldiers’ Monument. 
American Flag. 


Badge of G. A. R. 


* * 


* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


83 Somerset St. .- 


Boston, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND 
SCHOOL 
UPPLIES, 


Send for 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & C0. 
2 Bast 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


a 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions | 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AG EN CY Schools, and Families 


and FO R E | Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions.) 


you should write to the 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


THE FISK 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


he Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
[eow] 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


. 0G 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli- 
P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | ditions from’ school officials. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . « One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


‘f tent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
ee en Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lies Schools of all grades with Misc eS Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. _ Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


g) secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
83 h positions 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
last year. 


L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 
Wi n sh i { We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers é 


Facilities 
unsurpassed, 


7th year. 


Business done in 
all the States. 


’ of 
| Teachers | 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
$ Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
~ | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

EACHERS °! recognized ability recommended | and renting vf property. 
for high-grade positions in Penusyl vania and Established a MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St), 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CITY. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. — . ee 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 
Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boaton, 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


Tue Journal or Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Eneo- 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 


subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | PUBLISHING 


= 


| 
__ 
Psychology and Psychic Culture ......... ............ 
What One Can Do with a Chafing Dish... ............ j 
Topical Notes on American Authors.................. ' 
The World and Its People (Book VII.) ................ 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As You Like It’’............ 
Wiebe’s ‘The Paradise of Childhood”’................ i 
Vertical Writing Books 
| 
| 
| 
| 
120 Tremont 8t., Boston. : 
| 
| 
ON THE 
= 
i 
ell 
| 
— 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIII.—No. 19. 


“TRAVELLERS CHEQUE” 


s* is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s order, for (es 
a fixed amount named on its face, in gold or its equivalent, 
$) in the currency of the country, at 20,000 places throughout the 
s.) world, by an extensive list of Bankers and Hotels. 

Pe More available, economical, and secure than Letters of Credit, 
cS) Circular Notes, or other forms of Travellers’ Credit. 

s Cheques, Rates, and further information may be obtained at fe. 
any Agency of U 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 


Sy) or at the principal offices of the Company, (>, 


s 65 Broadway, New York. 
D 78 Monroe Street, Chicago. 45 Franklin St., Boston. is 


~~ 


NEW YORK 
31 17th St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Look for the New 


Paradise of Childhood. 


The Quarter Century Edition is just published. This book has long been a classic 
among kindergartners, and the new edition has so much new matter and is so attractively 
made that it must be more valuable than ever. Get an early copy. 


Price, handsome cloth, $2.00. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


Publishers, and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material and School Aids, 


eow SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The smost popular of schools for teachers. 
Cusiness, Music, Phonography, Elocution, Paint- 


ing, Engineering. Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 
Over £5 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110, 


[MENTION THIS PAPER. ] CATALOGUE FRER. 


July 6th—August 8th 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. 


* 

Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery * 
wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing. * 
* 


Summer School of 
Manual Craining 


Books 


Newest and Completest Catalogue ever 
Published 
|) New and Second-Hand Schoo! Books 
| Alphabetically arranged according to Authors 
To be obtained free only from Compilers 
4 Cooper Institute | Schoo! Book Sellers 
New York City 


Arthur Hinds 


Publishers of 
Literal and Inter- 
inear Translations ; 
Dictionaries— Greek 
Latin, Italian, Span- (a 
‘ish, French, German Hill} 


| 
i 


Publishers. 
CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 


Praca? In 20 Lessons; each, $1.50. 


FRENCH 
ENGLISH 14th and 9th Editions. 
Amparo. 4th ed., in Spanish and English........... 8 .75 


Spanish with English vocabulary........ 50 


El Indiano. 6th ed., Spanish and English.............  .50 
Spanish with English vocabulary................. 40 
Despues dela Lluvia. 30 ed., annotated in English.... . 35 


El Final de Norma. Novel, with English vocabulary. .75 
Verbos Espanoles. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs..... .40 
Modelos Para Cartas. 3th ed., Sp. and Engl:.........- 75 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for catalogue of 
choice Spanish books. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
eow) 44 W. 3ith St., NEW YORK. 


OA KOEHLER & 00: FOREIGN BOOKS 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—- PUBLISH —— 

REED & KELLOG@S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S Efiglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; ete., etc. 

H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St... NEW YORK. 


Write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N.E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 

of the thousands of Driil 

Examples, makes the pu- 

pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


PIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, Etc. 


& of the highest grade furnished at a 
moderate cost to %& Any % Kind » 
of School 4 whether One or a Thou- 
sand be required. No shoddy type- 
effects! Our goods have a national 
revutation for being Chaste 
Artistic Correct Tell us: 
(1) How Many; (2) Kind of School, 
Be Wise Today. 


Ames & Roflinson Co, 
New York. 


If you want specimens mention 
N.E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Horace Mann 
the 

Educator. 

By 

A. E. WINSHIP. 

Cloth. 

Price, 


50 cents. 
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SuMMER INSTITUTES are held 
throughout the South and West dur- 
ing the months of June, July, and 
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teachers in every Institute and Sum- 
mer School to take subscriptions to 
our papers. Teachers make more 
money handling our papers than they 
can any others. We pay larger rates 
of commission than any other publish- 
ing house, and our papers cover every 
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Macleod’s Reproduction Stories, 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
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FERNS. 
MAC LEOD, 

N your walks through the woods you 
have probably noticed — usually in 
tather moist, shaded sections ~ clus- 
ters of delicate plants, resembling those 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 

You hive called them ferns and perhaps have 


Fia. 1, 

also heard them referred to as brakes. 
You are at once attracted by the 
p pretty, daintily shaped leaves, and 
at first these are all you notice. 
Close examination reveals short 
stems. In some varieties the stem 
is longer and stands erect, bearing 
at the top a tiny leaf. Such is the 
case in the odd little Schizaea rep- 
resented natural size in Fig. 2. This 
rare fern grows in the woods of New 
Jersey, but is only found after care- 
ful search, as it is so tiny and incon- 
spicuous that it is hidden by other 
plant life. Some varieties of ferns 
bear a whorl of leaves on the top of 
anupright stem. The short-stemmed 
variety shown in Fig. 1 is, however, 
the mostcommon. Examine the ferns 
carefully, and you will fail to find 
anything that corresponds with any 
preconceived ideas of flowers or fruit, 
yet you have learned that there must 
be these parts or some substitute for 
them, or the plants could not repro- 
duce. First let us name the parts 
of a fern, and then I will tell you 
where to look for the reproductive 
The stalk of a fern is called its stipe and 
The divisions or 


FIG. 2. 


organs, 
the leaf portion is called a frond. 
lobes of the frond are 
called pinne. See Fig. 
Sometimes the pin- 
ive are themselves di- 
vided into delicate lobes, 
and these latter are re- 
ferred to as pinnules. 

Now for our search’ 
‘or the reproductive or- 
gans of the fern. Turn your specimens and examine 
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Boston, Mass. 


the undersides. 
the frond you will observe numerous 
little brown spots, truly not much like 
flowers, but all the same they are the 
parts of the fern which contain the 
seeds. See Fig. 4, also refer to Fig. 3. 
The clusters of brownish spots are 
called sori, a single cluster receiving 
the names sorus. The sori are often 
concealed from view by the margins of 
the terns which roll over and cover 
them (Fig. 5). Examined under a 
microscope, the sori are seen to be kid. 
ney-shaped and enveloped in a_ thin 
grayish covering like a skin, which is 
called the indusium (Fig. 6). The 
sorus is composed of little cells, which 
burst when ripe and discharge the seeds, 
a or spores. Each of the little cells con- 
TH taining the spores is called a sporange, 
Fic. 4. or spore-case. The cells frequently have 
little stalks discernible through a magnifying glass, 
Such a spore-case is shown in Fig. 7, while the next 
illustration (Fig. 8) shows a sporange in the act of 


bursting and discharg- 
ing the spores. But al- 
though the spores are 
the organs from which 
the new ferns arise, the 
process is not the same 
as that by which the 
seeds of other plants 
sprout and grow. The 
spore seems to change 
into a leaf-like body, 
which sends out roots 
at its lower part, and 
these roots appear to 
have parts similar to the 
pistils and anthers of 
flowers. It is sometime 
before the young fern in 
its true shapeappears. Thus we see that the process 
is the reverse of that in most plants; for, instead 
of flowers producing seeds, the latter, or the organs 
which take the place of seeds, bud and produce the 
parts analogous to the flower organs. 

Ferns vary greatly in size, from a tiny species 
found in Alabama, which is often less than an inch in 
height, to the tropical species, 
which often present the appear- 
ance of trees. A very curious 
fern, common in many sections 
of the Central States, is illus- 
trated in Fig. 9. It is called 
the walking-leaf fern,and has a 
slender, pointed frond, which 
curves over until the tip reaches 
the ground, where it takes root. 

The maiden-hair fern is de- 
servedly popular (Fig. 10). It 
is composed of many delicate 
branching stems fine as hairs, 
bearing numerous tiny green 
leaves. It is found in moist sections growing from 
stumps or crevices in rocks. 

One type of fern life, the group known as tree 
ferns, attain a height of 
from forty to fifty feet, 
resembling palms some- 
what, but presenting a 
more beautiful appearance. 
The stems stand up to form 
a straight, noble-looking 
trunk, crowned at the sum- 
mit with immense clusters 
of large, delicately-lobed 


5. 
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FIG. 7. FIG, 8, 


Along the veins or on the edges of 


leaves, These trees, known as arborescent ferns, 
reach their greatest dimensions in the forests of 
Brazil. 

I wonder if any of the pupils have ever made a 
fern album. Such a book is a very dainty affair, A 
scrap book or blank drawing book, good mucilage, 
collection of perfect ferns, neatness, and patience are 
required, First press the ferns very carefully, then 


FIG, 9, 
lay them on the page in the exact position you wish 
them to assume, grouping them as artistically as 
possible. Do not let them overlap any more than 
can be helped. Use very little glue, applying it to 
the tips of the pinne and the base of the stipe. 
Underneath each group of ferns write the names of 
the specimens, the place from which they were 


Fic, 10. 


gathered, and the date. You will then have not 
only an artistie collection of ferns, but an interesting 
record of your summer outings. 


NATURE STUDY FOR MAY. 
BY A. ©. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 


Primary Grades, 


Z\HE work in germination was begun in 
April, and should continue, to some ex- 
tent, till the summer, in order that the 
cycle of plant life from seed to seed 
may be appreciated through actual ob- 

If the bean has been used as an example, 


servation. 
the children have already become familiar (1) with 
the swollen seed shedding its protective covering; (2) 
with the two thick seed leaves gradually drooping, 
as their food is used by the growing plantlet; (3) 
with the young plant, which is sending its stem up 
into the air with the first leaves, and sending its root 


‘(lown into the ground for the water. The young 
plant has now gained a foothold for itself in the 
ground, the new buds are forming, and the leaves 
are unfolding in the sunlight. The work of the bud 
for the plant is clear; it is the means of the continued 
growth of the plant. The bud starts at the base of 
the stem, grows larger, and begins to open, the stem 
lengthens till the leaves are of full size and spread 
out into the sunlight, then a new bud begins to form, 
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sare repeated. Lhe children can think will unfold their bright leaves, which surround the ing form, relative size, long or short petiole, and yey, 

and the steps are repeated . . In due ing. The appropriate names for these parts ¢ be 


of the other parts of the plant as contributing to the 
growth of these buds—the roots are getting tood 
from the soil, the stem is carrying this food to the 
other parts, and the leaves are getting the sunlight 
for the growth of the whole plant. 

These germinating plants should be allowed to grow 
until flowers grow from the buds, and, if possible, till 
the flower develops into the fruit, which contains 
the seeds. ‘his will complete the cycle from seed to 
seed. The same cycle can be looked for during the 
year in the plants outside the schoolroom, those 
planted in the gardens, or springing up themselves in 
the fields or by the roadside, The children should be 
able to begin the cycle with any part and complete it 
to the starting point —seed, young plant, buds, 
leaves, flowers, fruit, seed. This work may be 
divided among the primary years somewhat as fol- 
lows: — 

First year. — Different seeds may be planted in 
window boxes or in flowerpots for the children to 
watch and tend. If the seeds collected during the 
fall can be used, it will impress the value of the seed 
to the plant. The seeds should include quite a wide 
range of kinds, to broaden the idea of seeds — grass 
seed, grain, clover seed, “vegetable seeds,” “ flower 
seeds,” acorns, horsechestnuts, ete. The children can 
watch the seeds as they come up and grow, noticing 
the time it takes for the different seeds to sprout. 
Sume simple device for recording the number of days 
required interests the children, and may be used in 
learning to write the names of the seeds. They can 
notice the first thing that comes above the ground in 
each case and call it by name. As these various 
plants grow up into the light, one of the best oppor- 
tunities is furnished for observing the parts of plants 
—stem, leaves, buds, etc., and for observing the 
simplest qualities—color, form, size, and number. 
During the whole spring there is a constant recur- 
rence of new and interesting phenomena. The-watch- 
ing of the parts as they grow will impress these parts 
firmly, as well as the thought that these same parts 
are common to plants as far as they know them. 

Expression. — There will be much oral language, 
as the children tell what they see and think, and 
formal lessons will not be required. The names of 
the growing plants can be used on the board in such 
a way as to easily fix them, by use, in the child’s mind. 
The names of the parts and qualities may be used 
in the sentences for reading and copying. Simple 
sketches may be made of the parts similar to those 
growing in the window garden; e.g., a little plant 
growing from the seed under ground, simple leaves at- 
tached to a stem, or singly, a stem with a leaf and 
bud attached. Matching colors of parts of other 
plants growing in the schoolroom naturally belongs 
in the color lesson of the day, and impresses the 
thought of the beauty of the parts. 

Second year. — The particular ’study of the bean 
and pea may be carried on as showing the life history 
of plants. These are alike in having the two thick 
parts in the seed filled with food for the growing 
plantlet. The bean leaves come above the ground 
and will remain along the stem, gradually growing 
drier, till they fall off. But the thick leaves of the 
pea remain below the ground. The gradual changes 
in each can best be studied if the plants are kept in 
moist sawdust, so that they can be taken out and ob- 
served without injuring them. Also a few of each 
may be growing in soil, to show the changes above 
ground in the usual conditions, 

Some of the prominent changes will be these: (1) 
The lengthening root with many rootlets forming 
along the sides, fitted to draw up water for the plant, 
as well as to hold it firmly in the ground; (2) the 
stem lengthening into the air, bearing the first leaves, 
as well as the thick seed leaves in the case of the 
bean, the unfolding leaves growing in size as they 
feel the sun’s warm rays; (3) the new buds forming 
on the stem, each having wrapped up in it a new 
stem and leaves, which will lengthen and unfold, and, 
in turn, bear a new bud; (4) the later buds, which 

will bear flowers, and bring them up into the sun- 
light near the top of the plant; gradually the flowers 


smaller stamens and pistils in the centre. 
time, the flower leaves will fade and fall, and the 
fruit begin to form. ‘Teachers have often been able 
to carry the process to its completion, thus showing 
the cycle from seed to seed. Each part is then seen 
in its relation to the life history of the whole plant. 

Other seeds should be plan ed in boxes or pots of 
soil, as suggested above, for quiet observation and 
comparison with the bean and the pea. Also, obser- 
vation of sprouting seeds out of doors can be com- 
pared with that of classroom specimens. The maple 
keys are especially interesting, also acorns and horse- 
chestnuts. 

Expression. — Oral expression will still be most 
prominent, through the encouragement given to the 
children to give their own observations and thoughts. 
Technical terms should not be insisted on, although 
the teacher may use a few of them, and the children, 
by imitation, will come to use them also. In later 
years these terms will be taught and regularly used. 
The names of the parts and their qualities can be 
used in simple, descriptive sentences—these sen- 
tences may be formed from a list of words on the 
board, from a series of questions, or as original de- 
scriptions. In either case, particular care is taken of 
the spelling forms. Simple sketches can be made in 
a series, showing the seedling in different stages of 
growth. These will require proper direction on the 
part of the teacher. Drawings can be made of the 
leaves singly, showing shape, apex, margin, and leaf 
stem or petiole. 

Third year.—The study of the germination of 
corn should be added to that of the bean and pea, for 
the purpose of comparison. The corn grain has the 
food arranged around the little plant, rather than in 
the thick leaves, and the single cotyledon is placed on 
one side of the seed. 

The arrangement of parts might well be empha- 
sized this year. The new leaves appear, one at a 
time, unrolling from a sheath, and the veins in the 
leaf are nearly parallel, not in a network extending 
from the midrib, as in the bean and pea. The small 
roots come out in clusters near the surface of the 
ground, in addition to the long root that reaches 
down into the ground. Other seeds can be planted 
for quiet comparison, as in the previous years. The 
thought of the cycle of life should be dwelt upon, and 
the adaptation of the parts to their work can be ap- 
preciated more fully than in the previous years. 

Further study of growth of buds on the trees 
can be interspersed with the germination lessons. 
The trees may be watched and a simple record kept 
of the unfolding leaves or flowers, noting particularly 
which appears first; this will be an aid in learning to 
recognize the trees. The elm and red maple may be 
out of bloom by this time, but the forming fruit can 
be noticed. The long, green clusters of flowers on 
the Norway maple precede the leaves, and can be 
watched as they develop into the key fruit. The 
number, size, and arrangement of the flowers in the 
cluster can be described. The colors on the twig 
may be matched by colored papers and attached to a 
simple sketch of the flower cluster. 

The thick pyramidal cluster of horsechestnut flow- 
ers 18s very attractive, with its variegated flowers of 
white, yellow, and crimson. The color matching ean 
be mounted beside the name of the flower. The ar- 
rangement of the flowers in the cluster will call for 
careful observation, and it will be seen that each 
flower is brought into the light so that insects may be 
attracted, and follow the yellow nectar guides to the 
sweets of the flower. As the flower leaves fall off 
the early steps in the formation of the fruit ean be 
watched. In a similar manner, the arrangement of 
flowers of the cherry and apple may be observed as 
the buds, also the arrangement of 
sepals, petals, stamens, ; istils in eae 7 
form. 

; All these exercises have the one thought of the 
life history of a flower bud, as it develops into fruit 
and seed. The prominent qualities observed are 
color, form, size, number, and arrangement of parts. 
Each child should be encouraged to observe just as 
many things as possible by himself, without specific 
aid from the teacher. 

Expression, — In the third year, children can write 
descriptions In paragraphs, according to the seam 
plan as in the second year. Drawing of the leaves of 
the different trees studied is the best means of observ- 


taught as they are drawn. A little album of thes 
drawings will help the children in recognizing 9 Jaro, 
number of common trees. Thus, during the spring 
months, the children are impressed with the thoug}; 
that all kinds of plants are at work preparing fruit 
and seeds. 

Newell’s “From Seed to Leaf” and “ Flowe, to 
Fruit ” are helpful to teachers in this work. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 


HE teaching 
profession 
is liable to 
two  dan- 
gers which 
should be consciously op- 
posed by every teacher 
in her own experience. 
One is the tendency to 
arbitrary dictation, and 
the other the tendency 
to narrowness of view, 
— both arising from the 
teacher’s relation to immature minds. 

However gentle, skillful, and thoughtful the teacher 
may be in the direction of the children in her charge, 
the fact remains that she is in authority, and that in 
whatever terms her request is expressed, the result 
desired and expected is implicit obedience. She be- 
comes accustomed to an atinosphere and attitude of 
authority, which exists none the less when the out- 
ward aspect is concealed by sympathetic courtesy. 
How very easy it becomes to transfer this atmosphere 
to the world outside of schoolroom! How un- 
consciously we find onrselves reproducing _ this 
attitude in the home, or in social life! Ihave fre- 
quently witnessed good-natured passages at aris 
approaching family jars which arose from the uncon- 
scious assumption of dictatorship on the part of the 
teacher in the home,and the natural rebellion of 
brothers and sisters, who were unwilling to accept tlie 
role of pupil. 

Happy indeed is the teacher who can be saved from 
the error of her ways by the wholesome raillery of 
brother or friend, for the tendency, unchecked, be- 
comes ludicrous in the extreme. 


The other danger suggested arises from the same 
source. Our pupils are aecustomed to accept our 
statements with little question. They suppose things 
are as they are because we say ‘so. It becomes very 
easy for us to feel equally assured of the value otf 
our ipse dixit. We are accustomed to reign in a little 
kingdom where we know more than anybody else, or 
think we do. How naturally we transfer the same 
supposition to the home or the social circle! But 
how very unpleasant is the situation when we are re- 
vealed to ourselves as assuming the divine right of 
kings in a company where our knowledge is inferio! 
and we ought to become disciples! What can be 
more humiliating than to awake to the consciousness 
that we have lost an opportunity to learn something 
because we thought we knew everything ? 


nt 


There is no safeguard against these dangers exce} 
in continuous growth, The teacher should somewhere 
assume the attitude of the student. Outside of tlie 
schoolroom she should associate as much as possil)e 
with those who are wiser than herself, Some favorite 
line of study, some course of reading, some comp! 
ionship of friends who excel in work in other lines 
will prove an antidote to repel the encroachments ©! 
the fell disease; and something of this kind is neces 
sary to good teaching as well as to the teache?> 
development. 

If we become pupils ourselves, we keep in sy™)) 
thy with the efforts of our own pupils. As pupils: 


we turn to others in the attitude of learners, 40\' 
hence become receptive. This plan of action benetits 
both teacher and pupil. It helps to develop a broa'! 
and generous type of teaching. It leads to the evolt- 
It prevents 


tion of a generous and tolerant nature. 
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the possibility of the teacher’s degenerating into the 
schoolma’am.’’ 

I can fancy the comments which might be made at 
this point by some most earnest workers in our 
midst. 

“T should be glad to study,” they say, “but I give 
all my time to my work. My teaching leaves me too 
tired to do anything else.” 

If this is the case; we cannot carry our best selves 
into the schoolroom. We cannot do our every-day 
work well unless we are equal to more than our every- 
day work. We must drink at some fountain which 
will refresh and inspire us, or we shall have nothing 
worth giving to our children. 

Growth is the essential condition of success in 
teaching, and some kind of study is essential to 
growth, It is true, moreover, that the daily work of 
the schoolroom is more easily accomplished when we 
go to it with the vigor and buoyancy which result 
from the inspiration of a new idea. 


We nay point the moral and adorn the tale by sug- 
gesting the kind of study which will be most profit- 
able for these May and June days. Why not follow the 
prevalent fashion of clubbing, and organize outing 
clubs of two or three members each? Why not go to 
school in the morning, or at noon, equipped with a 
supper packed in attractive manner in a light box, and 
with a volume of Izaak Walton, Thoreau, Emerson, 
Lowell, or Burroughs, to bear you company? Why 
not leave the schoolhouse at four o’clock and take the 
nearest car to the nearest country place where violets 
grow, or wild apple blossoms are hidden in the woods, 
or where the birds are nesting? Why not walk a 
little, and talk a little, and read a little, and rest a 
little, and eat your supper under the trees just before 
sundown, and then walk back to the station or car 
just after sunset ? 

Will you not have more to carry to your school the 
next morning than if every evening had been given, 
without respite, to the correction of papers? Are 
not such companionship and the beginning of such 
study within the reach of most teachers during 
these beautiful months of May and June? Try the 
experiment. 


PLANT HISTORY. 


1. Give another name for the snowball. 

2. What is the plant known in Europe as the 
Christ mas-rose ? 

3. When was the moss rose introduced into Eng- 
land, and from what country ? 

4, What tree is named in honor of the man who 
first used the term “ family” in botany ? 

5. Near what city is Venus’ fly-trap found ? 

6. When and from what country came the hollyhock 
to England ? 

7. Of what island is the sweet pea a native ? 

8. What plant is known in South Carolina as 
‘General Marion’s weed ? ” 

9. What plant is known in England as “ poor man’s 
weather glass ? ” 

10. Where did the mulberry originate ? 

11. Natives of what country are the sweet and 
mandarin oranges ? 

12. Who was the Roman goddess of flowers, and 
when was her annual festival celebrated ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. Guelder rose. 7. Sicily. 


2. Black hellebore. 8. Indian bemp. 
3. In 1596, from Holland. 9. Pimpernel. 
t. The magnolia, from Pierre 10. In Persia. 
Magnol. 11. Of India and China. 
9. Wilmington, N. C. 12. Flora; the last three days 
6. 1578; Syria. of April. 


An Incident. 


Superintendent James M. Coughlin of Wilkesbarre, a genius 
in dealing with the practical questions of the schoolroom, makes 
4 good point in this way : — 

Father.—** Well, my boy, what did you learn in school 
to-day 

Boy.—*‘* T learned to say ‘ Yes, sir.’” 

Father.—‘* Well, did you learn the lesson?” 

Boy.— Yar.” 


May Days. 


That frightens back the swallow, 
And the pleasant April sun has shined 

Out through her showery clouds, we find 
Pale blooms in the wood and the hollow. 


Wom March has gone with his cruel wind, 


But after the darling May awakes, 
Bedecked with flowers like a fairy ; 

About the meadows, the streams, and lakes, 
She drops them every step she takes, 


For she has too many to carry. 
— Phebe Cary. 


Decoration Day. 


BY ELLA JACOBS. 


READ softly o’er this ground, 

pe For ’tis a soldier’s grave ; 
Here lies a nation’s hero, 

A good man and a brave. 


He battled for his country, 
To set the poor slaves free ; 
He fought for right and justice, 
In the cause of liberty. 


Tread softly, and drop a tear, 
A flower, too, let’s place, 
To honor each brave soldier, 

His humble grave to grace. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 
BY RUTH I, ANDREWS. 


ORROW any war relics which may be in the town. Old 
swords, canteens, ete., are interesting. Have portraits 
of Lincoln, Grant, etc., hung in conspicuous places and 

decorated. Decorate the schoolroom with abundance of flags 
and flowers. Have large evergreen letters spelling Memorial 
Day in a semi-circle over the front entrance, with flags draped 
around them. Each child should have a bouquet, a wreath, 
or a flag with which to decorate. 


Song: ‘‘ TRIBUTE TO THE BRAVE.” 
Tramp.” 
To the soldiers dear who fought for the red and white and blue, 


Tune, ‘* Tramp, Tramp, 


We would now a grateful, loving tribute pay ; 
We would wreathe the lowly mounds where they rest, the brave 
and true, 
As we come with gifts of love and flowers to-day. 


Chorus. —Grandly they fought and bled for Freedom, 
Died our country dear to save; 
And we’ll send our love to-day by sweet messengers, 
the flowers, 
As we crown with wreaths each loyal soldier’s 
grave. 


*To the loyal mothers, too, who with breaking hearts and tears 
Gave their sons that still our country dear might live, 
And the wives who bravely toiled through those sad and dreary 
years, 
We would now a tender, loving homage give. — Chorus. 


And that faithful sister band, who so brave to do and dare, 
Left their homes for scenes of war so far away, 
And through weary nights and days gave the wounded soldiers 
care, 
We would hold in grateful memory to-day. — Chorus. 
— Ada Simpson Sherwood. 


Recitation: Bring FLowers.” 

Bring flowers, bring flowers, the sweetest, the best, 

To garland the beds where our brave are at rest. 

Bring pansies for thoughts, unforgotten are they ; 

Bring laurel for glory they won in the fray ; 

Bring lilacs for youth — many fell ere their prime ; 

Bring oak wreaths for Liberty, goddess sublime ; 

Bring chrysanthemums white for the truth they implore ; 

Bring lilies for peace — they battle no more ; 

Bring violets, myrtles, and roses for love ; 

Bring snowballs for thoughts of the Heaven above ; 

Bring hawthorn for hope which surmounts earthly strife ; 

Bring amaranth blossoms for immortal life. 

Bring flowers, bring flowers, the sweetest, the best, 

To garland the beds where our brave are at rest. 

— Youth’s Companion. 
‘*MemortaLt Marcu.” (The music should be first heard in 

the distance very softly, growing louder as the company 
marches in. Each bears a flag draped in black in the right 
hand, and carries flowers in the left. They march and counter- 
march according to convenience.) Tune, ‘ Tenting To-night.” 


Ho, comrades! a cheer for the glorious flag, 
The flag so wondrous fair! 

Stainless its folds as the morning light, 
And all its stars are there! 


Chorus. — Many are the memories thronging to-night, 

Backward turns the tide of years. 

Comrades, once again rally at the call, 
And greet the flag with cheers! 

Fair Freedom’s flag! Fair Freedom’s flag! 
Stainless are its stripes and stars! 

Fair Freedom’s flag! Fair Freedom’s flag! 
Stainless are its stripes and stars! 


And, comrades, a tear for the boys who fell, 
Fighting that flag to save. 
Over their graves shall the May-time blooms 
Whisper of heroes brave. — Chorus. 
( They pass off the platform.) 
— Young Crusader. 
Recitation: ‘‘For Granppa’s Sake.” 


My grandpa went to war long years ago,— 

I never saw him, but they told me so, 

And how, after a battle, sad news came, 
Among the ‘‘ missing” was my grandpa’s name. 


They never heard of him again, they said, 

And so we know that grandpa must be dead ; 
And when I think of him, so good and brave, 
I wish we knew where he had found a grave. 


When Decoration Day comes, every year, 

I feel so sad, and sometimes shed a tear, 

To see the soldiers’ graves all spread with flowers, 
While grandpa cannot have one rose of ours. 


So if some little Southern girl should know 
A nameless grave where never blossoms grow, 
I'd love her so, if there some flowers she'd lay, 
For grandpa’s sake, this Decoration Day. 
— The Youth’s Companion. 
Song.— (School.) ‘“Srar Banner.” 
EmBLEeMS OF Decoration Day. 
1. ( With basket of red roses.) 
With slow and reverend tread, 
I bring the roses red 
To deck the soldier’s bed, 
Emblem of blood they shed 
For this our native land. 


2. (With basket of daisies.) 
And I white daisies bring, 
A simple offering, 
Emblems of holy peace. 
Oh, may its reign ne’er cease 
In this our happy land. 


3. (With basket of violets.) 
I bring the violets blue. 
They say, ‘ Be true, be true; 
True to God above you, 
True to friends that love you, 
And to thy native land.’ 


All. For the brave and the true 
We'll twine them together ; 
For the red, white, and blue 


Are united forever. 
— William Woodman. 


Song: Rep, Wuirr, anv Buive.” 


Have a few of the best singers, accompanied by a boy bear- 
ing the flag, sing the song. ‘The singers should form a circle 
around the flag. At the close of the song have the school rise 
and repeat this pledge and salute the flag: ‘I pledge al- 
legiance to my flag and the republic for which it stands; one 
nation indivisible, with liberty and justice to all.” (Military 
salute — right hand lifted, palm downward, to a line with the 
forehead and close to it. At the words, ‘‘To my flag,” the 
right hand is extended gracefully, palm upward, towards 
the flag, and remains in this gesture till the end of the affirma- 
tion.) 


Recitation: ‘*‘Come Forru.” 


1. Come forth, come forth, 
From the South and the North; 
Bring woodbine and pansies and the pinks with you, 
Bring roses the rarest, 
Bring lilies the fairest, 
And these on the graves of the soldiers we’ll strew. 


2. Come forth, come forth, 
From the South and the North; 
And march to the graveyard with reverent tread. 
Pay tribute most tender, 
To each brave defender 
Whose lifeblood long ago was gallantly shed. 


3. Come forth, come forth, 
From the South and the North ; 
Forget party struggles and strife for to-day — 
Hail one and the other, 
As brother and brother, 
And lavish the blossoms on blue and on gray. 
— Susie M. Best. 
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After these exercises the children form in line, carrying the 
flowers to the cemetery, placing them on the soldiers’ graves or 
on the soldiers’ monument. 


Song (on arrival at place for decoration ): “ ScaTTER THE 
Fiowers.” Tune, “ Tenting on the Old Camp Ground.” 


We come with gifts of flowers sweet 
For each dear soldier’s grave ; 

We'll cover the mounds where they gently sleep, 
Those boys so true and brave. 


Chorus. — Many are the boys who are sleeping for aye 
Under the sod and dew; 
Many are the hearts sending love to-day 
To those brave boys in blue. 


Scatter the flowers, scatter the flowers, 
Over the soldiers’ graves. 

Scatter the flowers, scatter the flowers, 
Over the soldiers’ graves. 


We'll honor the graves of our soldiers dead, 
Who heard their country’s cry, 

Who left their homes and fought and bled 
And died for liberty. — Chorus. 


We'll bring them to-day the violets blue, 
And roses red and white, 
Those colors bright they bore so true 
For God and home and right. — Chorus. 
— Ada Simpson Sherwood. 


In marching to the cemetery have the school divided into 
sections, the boys of each section leading; as they reach the 
place for decorating each pair of boys should separate, letting 
the girls of their section pass between the lines. When the 
first two girls of each section place their flowers, have the sec- 
tion to which they belong repeat an appropriate selection (see 
list here given). As soon as the girls have passed through the 
ranks with their flowers the boys should again form two by 
two and follow with their offerings. Let the younger pupils 
be first in the procession. 


1. Let little hands bring blossoms sweet 
To brave men lying low ; 
Let little hearts to soldiers dead 
Their love and honor show. 
We'll love the flag they loved so well, 
The dear old banner bright, 
We'll love the land for which they fell 
With soul, and strength, and might. 
— 8S. M. Kneil. 
2. Scatter to-day the most beautiful flowers 
On the green sea of graves of these heroes of ours ; 
Place the sweet blossoms on each lowly mound, 
Place them wherever a soldier’s grave is found. 


3. We know to-day nor North nor South, erased all bound- 

ary bars, 

For o’er us float from palm to pine, unmarred, the stripes 
and stars. 

The pangs of war have rent the veil, and, lo! God’s high 
decree, 

One heart, one hope, one destiny, one flag from sea to 
sea. 


4. Bring tulips red and lilies white and soft-eyed violets 
blue, 
The colors of the dear old flag, to which they were so 
true; 
Red as the blood they freely shed, white as the cause 
they blest, 
Blue as the heaven where now we trust their spirits are 


at rest. 
—George B. Bartlett. 


The following words are to be sung by section five to the 
tune of ‘‘ We are Marching Along.” 


5. We visit the graves of our soldiers to-day, 
While nature is robed,with the beauty of May; 
We'll carry of flowers the brightest with care, 
Of tender affection the emblems so fair. 
New anthems of praise and thanksgiving we sing, 
While garlands and wreaths in profusion we bring ; 
And thousands will bless, from each station in life, 
The gallant and noble who fell in the strife. 


6. Place garlands on their graves to-day, and ask not if 

they wore 

The blue or gray, or stars and stripes, or Southern flag 
they bore ; 

Let memories of bitter hates be buried with the dead, 

And only know a hero died when this brave soldier bled ; 

That Northern eyes and Southern eyes to-day together 
weep 

For those they loved, who side by side on field of battle 
sleep ; 

That heroes’ deeds to heaven breathe a fragrance as of 
flowers ; 

That death who took the soldier’s life made all his brave 
deeds ours. 


School: No North, no South, no{East, no West, 
One with the nation’ye love best, 
One with the flag that shields to-day 
The “ Boys in Blue,” the ‘* Boys in Gray.” 
Song (all joining) : ‘‘ America.” 


cal position, in front and above the eye. 
dimensions, 2//« 1}/. 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
Friday, March 6, 1896. 


DRAWING. 


The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 


1. (a) Name the six positive colors of the spec- 


(4) Name the two hues which appear in the 
(c) Name three 


trum. 
spectrum between blue and violet. 


neutrals. 


2. Draw to represent a hollow cylinder, in a verti- 
Outside 


3. (a) What is decorative drawing? (+) Draw to 
represent a cubical box with top, front and left side 
in view. 

4, Make a working drawing, plan, front elevation, 
and vertical cross section of cracker jar indicated in 
sketch. Omit dimensions. 


5. (a) What is a pattern ? 
a right angled triangular 
optional.) 

6. Conventionalize the leaf in sketch. 


(6) Draw a pattern of 
prism. (Dimensions 


7. Copy sketch given, add three poles of a length 
equal to At, to be placed in the same relation to B, 
C, and D, that A‘ holds to A. Indicate by dotted 
lines the manner of measuring the length of the hori- 
zontal poles. 


8. Designs should always represent on one side 
whatever is omitted on the opposite side. Using 


diagram and units given, produce a design for an 
artistic border. 


9. What is the difference between a face and a 
surface ? 


10. Copy sketch. 
tion. ) 


(Credit for excellence in exeey. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Define: (a) enacting clause; (4) caucus; (») 
preamble. 

2. What are three duties of a county clerk ? 

3. (a) How does public sentiment in regard to 4 
law affect its enforcement ? (>) Give an illustration, 

4, What is the duty of one state to another () iy 
respect to public acts and records; (4) in respect to 
the privileges of citizens; (¢) in respect to fugitives 
from justice ? 

5. What authority decides whether a law of the 
United States, or of any state, is in violation of the 
constitution ? 

6. What powers according to the constitution are 
reserved to the states ? 

7. What is meant by free trade ? 

8. Name in order the first two persons entitled to 
succeed to the presidency in case of vacaney. 

9. Who are citizens, according to the constitution 
of the United States ? 

10. Distinguish between common Jaw anid statute 


law. 
ARITHMETIC, 


Each of the following questions has ten credits assigned to it 

1. Multiply 17 rd. 3 yd, 2 ft. by 8. 

2. Under each of the following classifications of 
number, give examples to illustrate all the kinds of 
number that enter into theclassification : (@) prime and 
composite; (+) odd and even; (c) integral and frac- 
tional; (d) abstract, concrete, and denominate; (¢) 
like and unlike. 

3. Find the square root of the third power of .6. 
correct to four decimal places. 

_2.6_, 
18+-35+4+82 19 

5. If milk weighs 64} pounds to the cubic foot, and 
water 62} pounds, what per cent. is milk heavier than 
water ? 

COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following sub- 
jects: 1. “A Sleigh Ride.” 2. “Description of a 
Fire.” 3. “The Use and Abuse of Examinations.” 
4, “A Review of the Last Book Read.” 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composi- 
tion with particular reference to three points : — 

1, The matter; i.e. the thought expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language 
used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
1. Define (a) artery; (b) iris; ligament; 
pleura; (e) pepsin. 
2. (2) Name the bone of the thigh and (+) mention 
the class of joints represented at each of its extremi- 


ties. 


3. Show the necessity for both voluntary and invol- 
untary muscles. 

4. Give two reasons why the food should be thor- 
oughly masticated before it is swallowed. 

5. What is meant by (a) the pulmonary circula- 
tion; (0) the portal circulation; (¢) the systematic 
or greater circulation ? 

6. Describe the lungs, showing their adaptation fo 
the free exchange of gases. 

7. (a) What is the normal temperature of the 
body? (+) By what means is this temperature pre- 
served in the extremes of hot and cold weather ? 

8. (a) Of what part of the skin are the nails 2 
modification? (+) Give three rules for the proper 
care of the nails. 
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